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NEWS OF THE WEEK. 


asitcecalleaainecs 
ARIS has fallen. The rumours of last Friday week were 
correct, and on the 28th of January M. Jules Favre signed 
a written agreement with Count Bismarck covering a good deal 
more ground than the mere surrender of Paris. By the terms of 
this document, which contains fifteen clauses, the Government of 
the National Defence surrendered all the Paris forts, with their 
matériel of war, disarmed the enceinte, and gave up the soldiers’ 
arms, and submitted to a municipal requisition of eight 
millions sterling. On the other hand, the Germans per- 
mitted the National Guard to retain their arms, “for the 
preservation of order,” and refrained from demanding en- 
trance into the city. The French authorities further consented 
to a general armistice to begin in Paris at once, and in the Depart- 
ments on February 1. A line of demarcation between the armies 
was marked out, but the three departments occupied by Bour- 
baki’s army and its assailants were reserved till further informa- 
tion had been received. The agreement was immediately tele- 
graphed over France, was carried out with military regularity in 
the forts, and has been accepted by every General within French 
territory, the Army of the East excluded. 








And then suddenly an impenetrable cloud descended over Paris. 
The balloon service ceased, of course, the railways were not opened, 
the Germans were in no hurry to re-establish postal communication, 
and for a week the outer world has known nothing of the con- 
dition of the great city. ‘That the supplies of food had run short 
is known, and admitted by the Germans, who have sent in 
8,000,000 rations—two days’ supply—but beyond this nothing is 
accurately known. The Government is buying food at Dieppe and 
urging it to Paris, and a committee in London is trying to 
despatch half a million of rations a day, while German traders are 
swarming in with cattle, but the distress will be very terrible. 
The poor people have no money, and it is said the Government 
had 800,000 men, women, and children upon its hands. Money 
will still be required in large amounts to keep the people alive, and 
the Municipality, already loaded with debt by M. Haussmann, will 
be speedily at the end of its resources. It is not till the Germans 
are gone that the special trades of Paris can revive. 


The object of the armistice is specifically stated to be the con- 
vocation of a National Assembly “freely elected,” which shall 
pronounce for a continuance of the war or approve conditions of 
peace. M. Gambetta having assented to this project, the elections 
have been fixed for the 8th Februaty, the Assembly will meet at 
Bordeaux on the 12th, and its deliberations as to war or peace 
must be over by the 19th, when the armistice terminates. ‘The 
elections will be taken under the law of 1849, the Mayors will 
take the votes, and the polling-place will be the principal place in 
the commune, a great blow to the power of the peasantry. As yet, 
not a hint has transpired as to the names of candidates, or their 
probable bias. 


M. Gambetta complains bitterly of M. Jules Favre for not send- 
ing him intelligence of the details of the armistice, and, pending 


| 











| but he was left under the impression that the armistice began 
| everywhere on the 28th, instead of the 31st, and that it covered 


133 | the Army of the East, whereas the German Generals were well 
133 | | informed. Consequently they had three days’ advantage, and, as 
Mr. Warren's Rehearsals .,........0 135 | M. Gambetta affirms, were enabled to spoil the combined advance 
‘) 137 | of Garibaldi and the Army of the East. 


Very likely that army 
could have accomplished little, but it was clearly M. Favre's duty 


is : “4 to have ascertained its position before he signed away its chances. 


| Supposing him even to have submitted to mere compulsion through 
| fear of starving Paris, he might have telegraphed one set of facts 
as well as another. However, we have not yet M. Favre's 
explanation. 


M. Gambetta’s proclamation to France, dated on Tuesday last 
(31st inst.), is, at least in its really magnificent eloquence, worthy 
of the occasion. He assumes, indeed, with more French vanity 
than truth, that Paris, though, overpowered by famine, she had 
surrendered the forts, ‘“‘ remains still intact, as a last homage 
which has been wrested by the power of moral grandeur from the 
barbarians.” To the determination of Paris and the value of the 
delay her resistance has caused he docs ample justice, but insists 
eloquently on the misfortune entailed on the Eastern armies by the 
armistice which M. Favre had negotiated without taking counsel of 
the Bordeaux Government, and without really understanding its 
drift. But he accepts the armistice, and urges the duty of turning 
it to account as a war measure. ‘‘ Instead of a reactionary and 
cowardly assembly of which the foreigner dreams, let us summon 
a really national and Republican one, which desires peace, if 
peace secures honour, rank, and integrity to our country, but 
would also be determined to wage war and be ready for every- 
thing rather than assist at the assassination of France.” He ends 
with a few sentences of fiery and splendid panegyric on the 
common determination shown by the Legitimists and the Repub- 
licans, by city and by commune, to resist to the last the mutila- 
tion of France. If the words and deeds of any one man can 
reanimate France, M. Gambetta’s will do it. But the ‘if’ is a 
great one. 


How intensely M. Gambetta feels that, at least till now, his 
has been nearly the only living will in France, nothing can show 
more remarkably than his order to the prefects, issued on the 
29th (Sunday), during his suspense as to the armistice. ‘‘ In sending 
you,” he writes, ‘‘ this morning the despatches received from Ver- 
sailles, I informed you that I would make my final decision 
known to you. It is this :—I have decided to maintain the status 
quo until the arrival of the personage announced from Paris. 
Immediately after an interview with him, and receiving his 
explanations, you shall be advised of the political resolves which I 
shall have arrived at. In the meantime, remain firm and con- 
fident.” The tone is certainly haughty enough for a monarch at 
the height of his prosperity, instead of an isolated member of a 
refugee Government in its agony. But we find no fault with that, 
on the simple ground that Gambetta has shown a will even more 
royal than his words. But after all, service is the true royalty, 
and with all our admiration for M. Gambetta, we miss in him the 
highest of all vivifying influences for such a crisis. He has 
energy in floods, a commanding spirit, a broad, though too san- 
guine intelligence, a passionate love for France, but he has no 
faith. He strives against the Germans as he would against an 
iron destiny, not as against a scourge which pride and selfishness 
have brought on France, and only religious self-devotion can sweep 
away. 


The decree appointing the elections which follows M. Gam- 
betta’s proclamation of ‘Tuesday commits a gross injustice. Re- 
citing that ‘it is just that all the accomplices of the réyime which 
commenced by the crime of the 2nd December, to close with the 
capitulation of Sedan, bequeathing to France ruin and invasion, 
should be momentarily struck by the same political downfall as 
the dynasty which is for ever accursed, and of which they were 


his explanation, M. Jules Favre certainly stands convicted of acul- | the guilty instruments,” the decree makes ineligible as representa- 
hble carelessness. M. Gambetta carried out the agreement loyally, | tives all Ministers, Senators, Councillors of State, or Prefects 
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created between 2nd December, 1851, and 4th September, 1870, 
and also all who have accepted official nominations within 
the same period. Members of the families who have reigned 
over France since 1789 are also declared ineligible. To 
this decree, which indicates, we regret to think, a great fear on 
M. Gambetta’s part of the still existing power of the Imperialists 
in the country,—and who is so likely to know their real strength as 
he ?—M. Gambetta’s own signature and that of both the other 
delegate members of the Government at Bordeaux were aflixed. 
M. Jules Simon, however, who came from Paris, declared that the 
Paris Government had issued a decree on the day the armistice 
was signed suppressing all ineligibilities, and that this decree had 
all the authority of the Government of National Defence. It is 
clear that there will be a struggle between M. Gambetta and M. 
Jules Simon, who represents the Government remaining in Paris, 
and that the Marseiiles party and the rest of those who have 
condemned the armistice will support Gambetta. But he is 
wholly in the wrong. It is not true republicanism, but a weapon 
borrowed from the Imperialist armoury of tyranny, to disqualify any 
class of Frenchmen for the new Assembly. 


Bourbaki’s army, or rather all of it except the 24th Corps, 
which seems to have made its escape southwards to Lyons, was 
defeated by Manteuffel on the 29th January at Chauffour and Som- 
bacourt, with the loss of 2 guns, 7 mitrailleuses, and 4,000 men ; 
again defeated on the 31st, and passed the Swiss frontier, being, of 
course, then disarmed and interned, at Les Verriéres, on the 1st 
February (Wednesday). M. Gambetta asserts that this result was 
partly due to the false news he had received from M. Favre, and 
forwarded to the departments, that the armistice began to run on 
the 28th,—whereas for the departments it did not begin to run 
till the 31st, and not even then, apparently, for the East of 
France,—a blunder (also made, by the way, by the Emperor 
in his despatch to the Empress) whereby the Eastern generals 
lost 48 hours and all hope of saving Bourbaki. We only hope it 
may prove to be so. The escape of 80,000 men,—the number 
which it is said Bourbaki’s army still counted,—across the 
neutral frontier, unless caused by absolute lack of food, or some 
such blunder as this, would be a pretty good sign that the soldiers 
had resolved not to fight. Itis only better than a surrender to the 
enemy in that it saves the guns from capture by the enemy; on 
the other hand, it also spares the enemy the onerous duties of 
guarding a host of prisoners. 


Both from Versailles and from Bordeaux it is reported that 
Bourbaki, after his failure, attempted to blow his brains out, but 
only wounded himself very seriously, perhaps mortally. The 
report, however, is as yet, though coming from many quarters, 
unconfirmed in any detail. That he was wounded, however, and 
succeeded by General Clinchamp, is official, and as it is not said 
that he was wounded in battle, and the report that he shot himself 
was universally prevalent, it seems most likely that the unfortu- 
nate General, who was said to be labouring under a good deal of 
excitement before this expedition commenced, really attempted 
his own life. Had he not done so, he might have saved an army 
which is now lost to France. Despair is always weakness. 

The Zimes published on Tuesday a telegram from its Berlin 
correspondent containing the terms of peace alleged to have been 
given by Count Bismarck to M. Favre, and by him referred to 
the Constituent Assembly to be called at Bordeaux. These 
terms are the cession of Alsace and Lorraine, including Metz 
and Belfort, and the colony of Pondicherry ; the surrender of 20 
of the largest ships of the war navy, that is of the whole French 
ironclad fleet; and the payment of an indemnity of “ten milliards 
of francs,” or four hundred millions sterling. This last demand is 
equivalent, at the present prices of French funds, to an order to 
triple the French National Debt at a blow, raising it from 500 
millions to 1,500. hese demands are so outrageous, so utterly 
beyond the wildest anticipations, that the mind refuses to credit 
them. If they are correct, it will be the clear duty of the neutral 
Governments to aid France in resisting them by force. Other- 
wise the grand check on war will be removed, wars for mere 
plunder will recommence and civilization will be destroyed. Penal 
additions to national debts are absolutely fatal to credit. ‘The 
cession of Metz makes France a political dependency of Germany, 
and the pecuniary demand renders her a powerless one. Can 
Europe endure that situation of affairs ? 

The opposition to the grant of a dowry to Princess Louise seems 
to increase in force. At Nottingham it was condemned by a mass 
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meeting, which separated with shouts for the English Republic 
and at Birmingham Messrs. Dixon and Muntz could hardly obtain 
a hearing for their defence of it. We have taken some trouble to 
inquire into the origin of this extraordinary agitation, and are 
convinced that among the workmen at least it is due to the idea 
at which we last week hinted. The Queen’s persistent retirement 
has worn out her popularity. The people, unaware of the 
amount of work Her Majesty gets through, and of her close watch. 
fulness of some departments, believe that she retires altogether 
from the duties of her position, and are fixed in the resolyg 
to vote the Royal family no more money. ‘If the Queen,” they 
say, ‘‘ prefers private life, let her do as other private people do,” 
So immovable is this feeling, and so widespread, that it would be 
well if the Ministry inquired into it, and communicated the result 
of their inquiries to the Court. The explosion of anger at Bir. 
mingham, in the teeth of popular members, is a symptom not to 
be lightly passed over. 


Mr. Muntz, the Member for Birmingham, during a speech to 
his constituents on Monday, brought out a very significant fact, 
Ile was on the Commission of Inquiry into the purchase system, 
condemns it utterly, but believes that it will cost £7,000,000 to 
abolish it in an equitable manner. He explained this to his con. 
stituents with great clearness and some peremptoriness, and asked 
them to tell him clearly whether they were prepared to pay the 
money. ‘lhe question was put in the most formal manner to the 
meeting and elicited an absolutely unanimous vote. Not a single 
hand was raised in objection, though the pecuniary difficulty had 
been most forcibly explained. 


The Times has brought out an important fact, the true reason 
for the distinction drawn at Berlin between England and America 
in the matter of selling arms to France. Count Bismarck has not 
complained at Washington because a treaty exists between Prussia 
and America specifically authorizing each power to do the very 
act complained of, namely, to export arms to the enemies of the 
other. It was originally proposed by Frederick the Great for the 
benefit of his own subjects’ trade, and was confirmed in 1828, and is 
in full force now. By the terms of this treaty arms carried by one 
party to the enemies of the other cannot even be seized as contraband, 
a clause which might have had a strange effect had the Germans 
seized a French port and the American rifles in it. They could, 


| however, have taken them themselves on paying for them. 


The Austrian Government is increasing its army. Count Beust, 
in defending certain pecuniary demands before the Austrian 
Delegation, said he was avoiding war, and declared that the 
Emperor's Government tried to be on the most friendly terms 
both with Germany and Italy, but still it was absolutely necessary 
for Austria to be strong. ‘The fidelity of Austria to her new 
engagements was all the more reason why she should be let alone 
in her own home. There was a strong undercurrent of alarm 
running through his speech, produced, we imagine, by reports 
from Roumania, where it is stated Prince Charles intends to 
resign, thus surrendering the Principalities to an anarchy which 
will be very tempting to Russia. 








We have discussed elsewhere the significance of General Butler's 
resolution, carried on Monday in the House of Representatives 
by a majority of 172 to 21, welcoming our liberated Fenians, in 
the name of Congress and the American people, to the soil and 
capital of the United States. ‘To make it really valid as a wel- 
come offered by Congress, the Senate must pass a similar resolu- 
tion, which we almost hope it will hesitate todo. For our own 
parts, were it not that we feel sincere regret for everything which 
increases the gulf between England and America, we should 
rather exult in this flagrant evidence that America not only 
excuses, but even thinks it right to flaunt, sympathy with 
the revolted subjects of a friendly power. We, in this journal 
indeed, never felt the remotest sympathy for the American 
Secessionists, quite the reverse, but we did think America foolishly 
susceptible about the false sympathies of those who did. Now, 
it appears, 172 members of the House of Representatives in- 
dulge the same false sympathies rather ostentatiously. But it 
won't annoy anybody here. The more intimately the 172 culti- 
vate the acquaintance of our Fenian Irreconcilables, the more cer- 
tain we shall feel that they are beginning to know remorse about 
their vote. 





The Manchester Examiner thinks it has quite a crow over the 
Spectator. Our contemporary puts together a heap of sentences 
from this journal advocating the defence of Denmark, and 4 
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siether we were not blind guides. It seems to us that we were | is felt as a direct blow to England. We have discussed the mat- 
the only wise guides. That we underrated the abilities of the | ter at length elsewhere, but we may here remind our readers of 
gotried Prussian generals and the power of the Prussian Army | two points. It is extremely doubtful whether the Treaty of 1815 
jg quite true, but we did not overrate the evils which would flow would not be legally binding on the Germans—whether, that is, 
from the success of the military policy then initiated by the | they could venture to send troops to Pondicherry, except as a 
Hohenzollerns. We might at first have lost an army, but had declaration of war; and secondly, whether it gave the right of 
we kept our pledged word and defended Denmark, we should have cession to anybody at all. We of our free grace, to keep upa 
checked the career of that vast monarchy which now over- historic tradition, restored Pondicherry to the French; but we did 
shadows Europe, while we should not have impeded, should pro- | not restore it to the Germans, or to anybody except our old 
pably have hastened, the unity of Germany. We shall see ten historic Indian foes. Perhaps the best step, with M. Gambetta’s 

hence whether strict adherence to agreements would not have consent, would be to occupy Pondicherry—an affair of three days, 
been a cheaper policy than an acquiescence which will now compel —as a measure of Indian precaution, and let the Germans get it 
us to turn England into a camp. if they could. We should risk war, but it would be on a ground 


| which Germany, unless she wanted war, would avoid. 

Mr. E. A. Freeman wrote a letter to the Pall Mall Gazette of | y —_ 
Wednesday, called ‘“‘A Word for Germany,” but one of the main | 
themes of which was, that he (Mr. Freeman) was ‘ historically- | 


minded’ almost to a fault. We know enough of Mr. Freeman's 








The local exactions of Germany in France may not be worse 
than the local exactions of the First Napoleon in Germany, but 
, : : > ; they are unquestionably very oppressive indeed. Paris is to pay 
achievements to admit that he has a right to think himself so ; £8,000,000, say £4. head,—numbers of the population certainly 
but he needn't get nervous on the subject, as he seems to be doing, not possessing so much. Le Mans, a little town of about 37,000 
and disposed alinost to accuse himself to himself of being so terribly ‘souls, is fined £160,000, or say, £4 10s. a head, a still heavier fine, 
historically-minded that he can’t see exactly where it will end. | h.44 not Paris been already starved for four months; Alencon 
There are limits to his historical-mindedness, after all. He | , poor country town or big village of 16,000 ondin. tx Geek 
says of the discussion at Ferriéres, “‘ What the German terms | 615 000.—or lie. @ head: and fer the fact of these 

. ’ ’ a ? 
were, is, to me at least, unknown; what the French terms were, | Francs-Tireurs who broke down the bridge near Toul the other 


we all know very a ajay io « owe! eps ny, BO 8 ene day, an extra fine of £400,000 has been imposed on Lorraine, — 
of our fortresses.’” Now a man, historically-minded to a fault, 


’ = which the Germans propose to annex. It is a cruelly oppressive 
Sp dlagamcagge ome Pon yes pen marine gto | system, but is being applied all over the country with a merciless 
’ 


Bismarck told M. Favre at once that the cession of terri- | and tolerably equal = 
tory was a sine quad non, and when asked his demands, jp William Morrison is a thorough optimist, not to call 
sid that though not prepared to define them exactly, him even a sanguine enthusiast. At the annual dinner of 
Metz, a portion of Lorraine and Alsace would probably | the Plymouth Chamber of Commerce the other day, he con- 
be indispensable. As for France, the words, ‘ Not an inch of, gratulated himself on the prospect of,—what do our readers 
our territory, not a stone of our fortresses,’ was the formula, not | think ?—a general reduction of armaments as the result of the 
of diplomatic negotiation, but of Republican resolve, before and after | (;.rman war in France. Mr. Morrison’s amiable theory is that 
the opportunity of real negotiation came. What Jules Favre did | the Germans, headed by Count Bismarck, are such a sweetly 
offer was ‘tout l’argent que vous voulez,’'—to which,—if the terms | pacific people, that now that we have them at the top of the 
reported from Berlin could be true,— Count Bismarck has replied by universe, the golden age is about to return, and we may dis- 
expressing a quantity of wish that will astound the world. Mr. | ji.5 our soldiers, store up our ships, and trust to the 
Freeman's historical-mindedness, like ordinary men’s political- .rdow of the great rock which has just been set up 
mindedness, seems to betray a good deal of oblivion of the facts |; this weary land. ‘The German nation was said to have 
which tell against himself. | been seized with a lust for conquest, but from what he 
Somebody writing disconsolately to yesterday’s Times, to know | inane — us tebeamadeamon et ws 
what has become of the sun, complains that the meteorologists of France were not likely to be interested in any war of aggression 
the Times give a good deal of information as to the power of the| Not at any time since the battle of Waterloo had proposals for 5 
cups rays at “ Ox6,"—e place, of which, as he conseotty observes, general disarmament been so likely to be adopted as at present!” 
a good many Civil-Service candidates would be puzzled to explain |), gentlemen of Plymouth evidently like paradox, or, at least, 
the locality,—but don’t give us any reason for his prolonged | a broad humour. Probably Mr. Morrison would think that at no 











lt aeaae at ae poe a ae ee oo a time since last _— has pe been a better prospect of hot suns 
Briton’s while to write to the Times,—not that the Times can | SOE CE COE CNS GES EY SE 
do anything, but that this is the appointed way for Britons to | . - 3, nos . 

express feeling when it verges on the lyrical. The sun is really | Ph Rcoegeiien Cie Hews Sonnet Gale eneitag fies 


too long away. If it lasts much longer, those Englishmen will | mesday in favour = phy op hagene heey was curious to 
° ’ } = . . ‘ . ’ . . 
gain a distinct advantage in the conflict for existence to whom ree es ee a Foc Pi whieh Beeb ry. pa 
sunlight is no object, and how horribly that would exaggerate the mectinnseraiies 4 vf he Board _ f which , 4 
natural defects of our gloomy race ! among some members of the Board, and of which especially Mr. 
8 ; | Lucraft, — the only working-men’s candidate,— became the 
th-piece. Mr. Lucraft said “he should be sorry if it 
Lord Acton is a person whose utterances are of some importance. a png the Board was culediinta th ow an oe ely 
He is perhaps the only genuine Liberal Catholic in England, that panic-struck some people are at the thought of being esteemed 
is to say, the only Catholic who is Liberal without being at heart ; : ’ 
a sag pres and we have read his speech on the Pope's rights panto-ctruck {) “be subasittes . “y ep mentary —, 
with keen interest. ‘There is nothing in it. His one plea is that mend Re scent _ Se ppd apie - tig Bi 
it is essential to Catholic liberty that the Pope should be free, a a a a ki ~ hein ti of Peer rom Pare ') He wanted 
proposition to which we have always assented, but he does not caption ae adie brought up “in the wore of pence, ast 
hb > 2 > : > o- ec . . a — ’ 
ee ‘ 6 gpathcnd “ge a Bt. -_" in the way of war,”—in which way, then, are the Swiss, the most 
nothing in thas articular city to make him free, and P acific of Earopean peoples, brought up? Me. Laceat hes the 
. P J : repute of a clever man, but he has one great weakness,—he is 


asthing in any othe con ae. 3 one tee oie. Sane 0 afraid of words and signs, more than of things. He should cure 
in effect says the Catholic Church must decide what the Pope's himself of that 


freedom means, but suppose the Methodist Church asks a sove- ————_—_—_—_— 
reign position for its Moderator? ‘The truth is, Lord Acton, like As we apprehended, the election of the Belgian King by France 
every other honest Catholic, thinks his Church has Divine rights, meets with no favour at Berlin. The people understand that the ar- 
and why does he not plead them’? Because heretics do not ac- rangement would redeem France, and they do not want France to 
knowledge them? Some heretics do not acknowledge the rights pe redeemed. ‘The Times’ Berlin correspondent says the compro- 
of the Almighty, but they exist, and are operative, nevertheless. —_ mise will be opposed by Count Bismarck, and that for the moment 
—_—_—— is equivalent to saying it runs counter to the forces of Nature. 
The rumour about the cession of Pondicherry has excited | —— 
English society as nothing in this war has excited it. The demand _ Consols were on Friday 91} to 913. 
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decide. Primd facie, the appearances are in favour of a con. 


TOPI CS OF THE DA ¥. . tinuance of the war. In the first place, war was the insting. 





; tive cry of the townspeople, of Bordeaux, Lyons, Marsej 
all those huge centres of industry in which opinion is go 4, 
THE ARMISTICE. modified by emotion, and so little by external facts, wie 


HE Government of the National Defence were, we think, | war time it is emotion, rather than reason, which directs. 
on the whole and with some reserves, in the right|the popular course. Moreover, this emotion will be immen, 

in accepting the terms of armistice offered by the Ger- | sely deepened byablunder of the German chiefs, who have ciren. 
mans. As regards Paris, of course, their position was in- | lated over Europe a programme of the terms of peace which reads 
disputable. They had been re-elected during the siege by a| as if it were designed to drive all Frenchmen to desperation, 
formal plébiscite, were obeyed by a heavy majority of the |The terms flashed from Berlin to the Times have struck all 
people, and were fully entitled to decide when in their judg- | Europe with dismay, and will strike all Frenchmen with deg. 
ment the resistance of Paris had become hopeless. It seems| pair. Nothing in the least like them has ever been heard of 
clear that they did not decide on surrender until the supply of |in modern Europe. Not only is France to cede two grand 
food had been reduced to the lowest point, and until there was | provinces, including districts as purely French as Paris, not 
imminent risk that the non-combatant population, for which | only is she to give up the one colony in which she has a 
they were directly responsible, might perish uselessly of | certain historical pride, not only is she to surrender all her 
hunger. They had not ten days’ flour left for the civil popu- | first-class vessels; but she is, after all her miseries, to accept 
lation. Why the Generals declined to make one more effort, a National Debt as heavy as our own, to pay for ever thirty 
whether they thought it useless, or were distrustful of their | millions a year to her antagonist. We do not in the least 
soldiers, or were alarmed at any delay, even of hours, is a} believe that these terms are Count Bismarck’s; but French- 
point for future explanation ; but clearly the moral right to | men may, and if they do, the very people supposed to be im 
decide rested with the Government, and they exercised it. | favour of peace, the peasantry, will see clearly that war, how- 
Nor were the terms, as far as regards Paris, harsher than might | ever protracted, could not ruin them more completely than a 
have been expected. The Germans could not be expected to fore- | treaty which imposes on them for ever the annual tribute of 
go possession of the forts, the permission for the prisoners to | near half the existing taxes. Then, as we have before observed, 
remain on the spot was in some sort a concession, and the | the members elected, being all more or less prominent men, 
ransom for the city, which, as a huge fortress, was liable to | are sure to be all more or less sensitive to national considera- 
sack and storm, was, though heavy to cruelty, still within its tions, while they will all be more or less under the influence: 
means. It was better to pay it, if all hope was gone, /of the Minister at War, the greatest orator possibly whom 
than to see Paris occupied, with the enormous risks of | France has ever produced. We have heard Frenchmen doom 
massacre occupation would have involved. Then as to| Gambetta to death, but it was always as the representative 
the armistice,—that also was within the range of the man of France. On the other hand, it is quite possible that 
Government’s authority. The governing body was created | despair has entered into the souls of a majority of electors; that 
to guide a war, and an armistice is one of the incidents of war | unbroken defeat for six months, the collapse of army after 
as much as the raising of an army. Had time not been so | army, the refusal of entire divisions to obey orders, the steady 
pressing, its members ought to have communicated first with advance of the German hosts, the apparent irresistibility of 
M. Gambetta ; but time was pressing, the Governing Committee | events, have broken the heart of France; that the people in 
had repeatedly voted by majorities, as, for example, when | their despair will sacrifice anything for the sake of immediate 
Trochu was removed by a majority of only one, and it might | relief from the overpowering tension. The rapidity with 
reflect that in the existing state of affairs a truce of three | which the Assembly must act—a rapidity scarcely admitting 
weeks could do little harm. The necessity for a lull had | of debate—the necessity for reconstructing the Government, 
arisen, apart from negotiations. New armies could not be/| the pressure of the coming spring, when crops must be sown 
levied, much less equipped, in three weeks, and the only|or France starve, fear for Paris left in the hands of the 
fault in this matter appears to have been the exception of the | invader, all these circumstances may predispose the masses 
Eastern districts, a blunder for which a severe account will | of the people towards peace, or rather towards submission. 
one day have to be rendered. As regards the promise to sum- | This is the view taken by the Germans, by many Frenchmen, 
mon a National Assembly, there is more room for doubt; | and by the majority of English travellers, and it may prove 
but, on the whole, the action of the Government in| correct. If it does, France will remain unheard of in Europe 
this matier was also justified. by the facts. After | until she has passed through some gradual but tremendous. 
the fall of Paris, their own surrender, and the dis-| change,—will be an extinct power at least for a generation. 
appearance of their armies, it was clear that fresh moral; We have declined in this speculation to consider the effect 
power must be sought somewhere, and it could be sought only | of the political feeling of the various parties, because we do 
in an appeal to the body of the people through an Assembly | not believe that in so supreme a crisis such feeling will have 
held in some free city, before which the Government, M. Gam- any effect at all. There will be no time for parties. As 
betta included, could explain its policy, which could replace the | far as we understand arrangements sedulously concealed, 
leaders paralyzed by imprisonment, and might authoritatively | M. Jules Favre will apply to the Assembly for the tempo- 
declare the ultimate resolution of France. For the Minister at rary ratification of his power as Foreign Secretary, and 
War to resist such an appeal, when made by his colleagues, would | will then lay before it Count Bismarck’s ultimatum, which 
have been to assume avowedly the position of an insurgent must then be voted, after a comparatively short debate, by 
leader; and this, though, as we maintain, a conceivably roll-call, Yes or No, and that vote will be given irrespective of 
justifiable position, would not have been the one most politics. If it is No, the proudest Legitimist in the House 
beneficial to France, which requires before all things unity | will be the first to vote for Gambetta’s dictatorship; if it is 
and decision of leadership. Gambetta the insurgent would Yes, some temporary arrangement must be made for a Govern- 
have been weaker than Gambetta the Dictator, and his weak- | ment ad hoc, competent to sign agreements and issue victual- 
ness would have been also the weakness of his country. He /| ling orders. But the actual vote of the Assembly on peace 
chose therefore a wiser course, announced that his policy was | or war will be guided by no arriére pensée as to forms of 
still war; but ordered the Generals to respect the armistice, | government, but will express, so far as any such vote can 
and told the Prefects that France now required an Assembly | express, the mass of latent feeling at the heart of the French 
devoted to the war. He has not refused to appeal to the | people,—that afflatus which descends sometimes on enormous 
people, but has advised them upon the course he desires multitudes when gathered together for the performance of 
them to pursue. There is little doubt therefore that some supreme act. 
the elections will be held, more especially as the) 
surrender of another army almost breaks the sword in| 
Gambetta’s hands; or that supreme power will instantly | THE SIEGE OF PARIS. 
accrete to it; or that, elected, as it must be, by a kind of | w An” then in September commenced the grandest incident 
acclaim, its resolutions will be clear, strong, and executive. | of this war, perhaps of any war, the Siege of Paris. The 
Masses of human beings rushing together to decide a question population of the vast pleasure-loving, pleasure-profiting city 
huge enough to stir their very souls, always give out their had not at first believed themselves in danger. They had upset 
resolution by a kind of shout, and the tone and meaning of | the Government with much ease, had appointed a dictator for 
that shout can never be mistaken. ‘military affairs, General Trochu, a man distinguished for his 

Which of the two words, Peace or War, will be shouted we critical ability, had gathered in provisions, and had ordered up 
cannot, in the face of such complicated facts, even attempt to a hundred thousand half-trained soldiers from the provinces 
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of the North. But they did not really believe that Paris 
would be assailed. Among many the idea that the beauty of 
their city, its influence in the world, its lightsomeness and 
Jeasantness would preserve it, was immovably strong, and 
among more was the belief that the defeat of France 
being temporary, a French army from somewhere would 
sueceed in preventing the investment. The people 


| quarters, Belleville, the home of the workmen and the very 
| poor, broke out in fierce, patriotic, but misguided rage, and 
| was sent back to its den by musketry from the respectables. 
“Nor was the conduct of the Siege less worthy of note. It 
is probable that the calm, astute, and slightly cruel leader of 
| the German operations had expected civil war in Paris; but it 
lis certain, from a paper of his own in the German military 


laughed and gibed, and uttered bombastic speeches as usual, | journal, that this aid failing, he was aware of the terrible 
though as usual also, they exhibited great energy in preparing task he had undertaken. With an army at first not 200,000 
forevery event. As, however, the German Army drew near, ar- | strong—for at first Metz was untaken, and the communica- 


rived, and settled down, closing up with marvellous skill every | 
approach, the temper of the population underwent a change. 
The laughing, whimsical, changeful people became grave, 
consistent, and even stern. To the astenishment of the 
European world, the Parisians, who were believed to be 
wholly given to frivolity, wholly eaten up with vice, settled 
down to the work of defence in the precise spirit which 
had been pronounced impossible, a spirit of quiet, almost 
gad, and somewhat fatalistic patience. They had been 
expected to quarrel to the verge of civil war. They sus- 

nded all quarrels, one quartier alone making a single rush, | 
which within twelve hours was put down by the armed 
citizens. They had been expected to be turbulent. They 
were blindly, almost passively obedient to leaders chosen by 
themselves out of the streets, the Chamber, and the Army, 
leaders who showed themselves as patient and as fatalistic as 
themselves. Unaided by any prestige of rank, of official posi- | 
tion, or even of former popularity, these leaders worked with 
the people, and in less than five weeks reduced anarchy to 
most formidable order. The forts were manned and 
armed. New and enormous works were thrown up. The 
enceinte was defended by a citizen army. A system of 
street defence by barricades was devised, and was entrusted 
to the Vicomte Henri Rochefort de Lugay, leader of the) 





tions were fully defended—he had to invest a city with a 
radius of thirty-two miles, protect the investors from an 
army in the centre numbering 300,000 men, and defend his 


| entrenchments from the attacks of all France. Those attacks 


were most dangerous. Roused by the genius of the Parisian 
representative, Leon Gambetta, a Frenchman of Genoese 
parents, best described as ‘The Marseillaise’ incarnate, France, 
waking from the stupor which followed Sedan, sent army 
after army into the field. For men all Frenchmen were ready, 
and by lavish expenditure in America, in England, and in 
France itself, rifles, cannon, and equipments were hastily got 


‘together. From the West a large army twice approached the 


city. From the North a good army advanced three times. 
From the South-West an army better than either advanced 
within fifty miles of the besiegers’ lines. Still neither the besieg- 
ing army nor its chief ever relaxed their grip. On through the 
failing autumn, and the deepening winter, and the fearful cold 
which, as it happened, distinguished January, the constant 
Germans kept their unwearying watch, repulsing little sorties, 
defeating great enterprises, gathering food by forays, collect- 
ing firewood by plunder, devastating the ring of villa cities 
round Paris, making for themselves shelter in palaces or in 
outhouses, but always there, always patient, always ready in 
efficient order to the word of command. As each army ap- 





and capitulation inevitable, the most distressed of all the | this notion. 


most turbulent section of the populace. An army of | proached Von Moltke met it, now by the daring expedient of 
275,000 men was improvised in the banlieue. All metal | sending out reinforcements till his thin line round the city 
factories were set to cast cannon, all bakeries to make bread, | grew imperceptible ; now, when Metz had fallen, by directing 
all inhabitants to throw up earthworks. Every citizen, | its besiegers against relieving armies; and again, even after 
married or single, was clothed in uniform and taught drill. | Metz, by suddenly lifting an entire corps d’armée from before 
The system elaborated in the City for relieving distress when- | Paris and despatchine it to the north. The risk was often fright. 
aver it became unbearable was utilized for the distribution of ful. Thrice during the siege the garrison might have crushed 
rations, As work failed, the vast crowds of working-men and | their foes, twice a half-successful sortie might have succeeded, 
women, 800,000 in number, were taken into municipal employ, | once—after D’Aurelle’s first advance through Coulmiers— 
and a scheme was extemporized for giving money instead of orders were given to raise the siege. And still the 
food to each man in distress, so that the grand corrective of |line, strong or thin, held on, and still the calm man 
wastefulness, personal self-interest, worked from the very first. | of seventy rayed out or brought up the necessary force and 
Thus fortified against hunger by organization, and against | adhered to his great design. During all that terrible time, 
assault by her military works, Paris, during four long months, | though he was 300 miles from his base, the supply of muni- 
played her part, awaiting in hope, or doubt, or despair, but | tions never failed, the troops were never left unfed, the force 
always in calm, the relief which never came. So utterly was | necessary to defeat an attack was never absent from the threat- 
she cut off from the world, that her only means of receiving | ened point. Disease threatened the camp. Nostalgia broke 
news was through pigeons, her only method of transmitting out in the army with a fury which at one time menaced 
orders the despatch of men in balloons. It was no part of | discipline. A deep despondency, a despondency as dangerous 
her rulers’ policy to try great sorties until support had arrived | as fear, settled for three weeks upon the besieging army. And 
from without, and the only two tried failed through the | still General von Moltke, true representative of German 
want of tenacity so marked at this period throughout France ; | soldiership, fought on unmoved, or seemingly unmoved, 
but her impatient people waited and served, served and waited, | working out his “great problem,” as if his men had 
like the most highly-disciplined troops. Gradually the food| been chessmen and he the prince of players. Never 
failed. The supplies had been stretched beyond all hope, but | was there such a triumph of scientifically organized 
still the misery increased, and week after week, day after day, | force over the patriotic virtues, never in history was such a 
the people came nearer to starvation. In the first month | feat of war accomplished. General von Moltke, after a siege 
the rations were pretty full; in the second, horse took the | of four months, captured the greatest capital of the Continent, 
place of more accustomed flesh; in the third, horse was inhabited by two millions of people, defended by 300,000 
supplemented by dried fish, bacon, anything that could | drilled and 200,000 partially drilled men, in the teeth of the 
be called nourishing, and of this there was little; and in | efforts of half-a-million of Volunteers, well armed and fairly 
the fourth, all classes alike were reduced to flour ground from | equipped, to bring the city relief. Never before has a capital 
grain, with the husk on, mixed with pease, rice, and dried proved such a fortress. Never before has a metropolitan 
grass. Among a population with whom eating had been a population shown such patience, passive courage, and self- 
science, not a food riot occurred, nor was there an attack on control. Never before has a besieging army performed a 
the one privilege of the rich, the right to buy at an enormous | task so completely above its strength.” 

price a bad but sufficient meal. The death-rate doubled,;| That, as we conceive, will be the drift of the tale which for 
tripled, quadrupled, and still the same calm prevailed. The a century scores of historians will relate of the Siege of Paris. 
Parisians suffered for France, and in that one thought all pri- | 


vate suffering disappeared. At last, weary of the investment, | 


‘the Germans resolved to try harsher means, and on January | WHY SHOULD FRANCE REVERT TO A MONARCHY? 
Ist, opened the bombardment. Day and night the shells) [T is curious to observe what an amount of disgust, and 
rained into the city, but the inhabitants held on, not making even anger, seems to be inspired in decent English society 
great sorties as other races would have done; but not fearing, | by the bare suggestion that France should retain the form of 
not flying, not mutinying, exhibiting a spirit of patient!a Republic. The Zimes writes of that possibility as if it 
heroism utterly foreign to the French character which extorted | meant nothing but political fever and ague, intermittent hot 
the admiration even of the besiegers. Once only the patience and cold fits, and endless unrest to all Europe. Now, we 
gave way, and when it was known that the food was done | should very much like to make out what is at the root of 
We will admit that only a minority,—per- 
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haps not even a considerable minority of the nation, | 


is at heart Republican in principle,—that is, opposed 
to the principle of monarchy. But then it is quite 
as certain that what we must compare, is not the strength of 


the anti-Republican party with that of the Republican,— | 
break out afresh. Would you take an Imperialist follower ag 


for it is very certain that the various sections of the anti- 
Republicans will attack, and oppose, and weaken each other 


even more bitterly than they will attack, and oppose, and | 


weaken the Republicans,—but the strength of each of the 
Throne-parties with that of the Republican party. The Or- 
leanists have ever been far more hostile to Napoleon and 
his dynasty, and the Imperialists have ever been far more 
hostile to the Orleanists, than either of these have been 
to the Republic. 


for no practical purpose whatever could they co-operate. 
The peasants, who are said to be again calling out for ‘ Notre 
pauvre Empereur,’ would not care a rush for the Comte de 


Paris, or do anything at all to prop up his throne even | 


if it were raised. With them the name of Napoleon is still 


a familiar one, and in some sense dear; they have a theory,— | 


which is absurd, but just as good for its purpose as if it were 

true,—that their poor Emperor was “ betrayed.” They have | 
never learnt to look with any but cold eyes on the Orleanists. 

The miseries which preceded the great Revolution and the 

fiery trials which followed it, really weeded out all their regard 

for the ancient dynasty if they ever had any, nor was there 

anything at all in the reigns of Louis XVIII., or Charles X., | 
or Louis Philippe to restore their love for either branch of 

it. On the other hand, the bourgeoisie of Paris and certain 

districts of Britanny, where the Orleanists have always had a 

certain popularity, will assuredly not be disposed to give the 

slightest aid to the Imperialists, especially in the hour of their 

deep and well-merited disgrace. The strength of the Republi- 

can party must be compared, not with the strength of all the 

parties which would prefer a monarchy if they could only agree 

upon a monarch, but with the full strength of the largest 

monarchical party that has a real solution of the problem 

ready; and it must be remembered, moreover, that the | 
Republic would be far more likely to receive a modified and 

provisional support from the various friends of a throne, than 

any section of them would receive from the other sections. 

So far, then, we see nothing at all to support the conven- 

tional English view that a Republic would be a very much 

less stable form of Government than any throne (except, perhaps, 

that of Leopold of Belgium, if he could bring Belgium with 

him as his dowry),—or at least any which has a practical chance 

and a real body of support in France. It is useless to say that 

France is not Republican at heart, if it be quite as true,—as 

we believe it is,—that she is not Legitimist at heart, and not 

Orleanist at heart, and not, now at least, Napoleonist at heart, , 
and that the Republican minority is not smaller, if so small, 

and certainly not less vigorous, probably much more so, than 

any of these parties taken alone, and much more likely to 

receive a sort of passive aid from them than any of them 

would receive from the other. 

But is there not something in the mere constitution of a 
Monarchy which promises more stability to France than can 
be possible from a Republic? We do not see how this is pos- 
sible apart from the question of the particular ruler on the 
throne. What has Greece gained by either Otho or George ? 
As far as we can see, not even a shadow of stability and 
immunity from political crisis. What is there to choose 
between the monarchy of Greece and the least credit- 
able of the South-American Republics? We do not 
believe that King Otho and King George have been of the 
smallest use to Greece, or prevented a single evil which Greece 
would have had to endure had a republic been attempted. | 
And Greece is almost the only true parallel for France,—not, 
of course, in political condition—but in relation to the 
absence of any competitor for the throne to whom we could 
look to give personal aid, by individual force of character, to 
the Government. If Leopold of Belgium, indeed, were to take 
the throne, both by the magnificent dowry he would bring, 
and by his reputed personal moderation and astuteness, he 
might wield a beneficial influence. But what other candidate 
for the throne is there who would exercise a wise and sobering 
control over France? The ex-Emperor? If it were possible 
for the man who would unite so many fierce hatreds against 
him to resume the government, it is clear enough on his own 
confession that any restraining and superintending power which | 
he may have had, had died out from him before he plunged 
into this war, and we can hardly suppose that the man who, | 


There is no use whatever in count- | 
ing the various partizans of a throne together; since | 


i 
before his calamity, was, as he himself maintains, a mere stray 
dancing on the political waves, would in old age and growing 
weakness, be able to moderate the passions he has roused, 
If the boy is to succeed, the question of Regent would be the 
supreme question, and then an even greater difficulty would 


Regent when you had rejected the Emperor? Would the 
nation that could not tolerate Louis Napoleon, accept Bazaine? 
Plainly, the passions which a restoration of the fallen and 
helpless exile would provoke would be nothing to such a pro- 
posal as that. Clearly, if you are to have a throne to temper 
and restrain the nation, it must be filled from some quarter 
which has not recently excited against it any furious 
political passions, and as far as we know, only the Comte de 
Chambord and Comte de Paris are likely to be suggested, 
But what is there in either of them to encourage the hope that 
they would even last as long as Louis XVIII. or Charles X.¢ 
The Duc d’Aumale, indeed, has a reputation for ability, but 
by all accounts nothing would induce him to accept a throne 
to which he thinks his nephew has so much better a right ; 
and even if he did, his practical ability is quite untried ; 
he is known only as a man of a certain amount of lit 
power. If a royal line had not a sort of magic in it for 
which you cannot artificially manufacture any substitute, 
Trochu himself would probably be a far better choice to act 
the part of a firm constitutional King, than any of the Orlean. 
ists ; and he has made greater sacrifices for France. 

In the absence, then, of any feasible candidate for the throne 
who might fairly be expected to bring to the councils of 
France a materially sobering and restraining power, what is 
the ground of the superstition which argues for a throne gud 
throne, and without relation to the person who occupies it? 
It will be said perhaps that it at least limits the ambition of 
the leading statesmen, who can, at best, only hope to guide, 
and not ostensibly to rule. But is that a consideration on 
the right side, the side of temperance? Is not the undivided 
responsibility of the actual ruler for the time being a 
far more sobering influence than the divided responsibility of 
a mere counseller? Would either Louis Napoleon or Emile 
Ollivier have decided on war, if either of them had been 
solely responsible, instead of dividing it with the other,—the 
Emperor with his parliamentary Prime Minister, the Minister 
with the ‘ responsible’ head of the State? Is not the undi- 
vided responsibility of our Cabinet far more sobering ?—and re- 
member that this could only be attained in France by the 
Ministry of a Republic, for a dynasty holding so little direct 
control as our own over public affairs can only be an element 
of stability where it has for generations secured the affections 
of the people,—a condition of things which is wholly in- 
applicable to the setting up of a bran-new dynasty. It 
would be simply absurd to start a new monarchy in France 
that should be politically a cypher, and at the same time, 
—which ours is very far from being,—socially a cypher 
too. We suspect that one of the great reasons of the 
extreme restlesssness of France during the last half- 
century, has been the recurrent irritation of the jealousy 
between the throne and the administration,—neither the 
throne nor the administrations having really succeeded in 
gaining the popular confidence, or, if they had, in 
persuading themselves that they had gained, and act- 
ing as if they possessed, it. The Government of France 
has been a series of hesitating experiments on the favour 
of the people ever since the fall of the first Emperor. 
What remedy for this is, on the whole,—we will not say so 
hopeful, for we do not know what is hopeful there,—but so 
clearly not certain to fail,—as a real republic,—a republican 
assembly not nominated by the great cities, but by France,— 
which should keep the whole power in its own hands, be able 
to change the actual administration at a moment’s notice if it 
pleased, and so be compelled to assume the undivided re- 
sponsibility of governing France, returning for new sanction 
to the people every four or five years? This is a form of 
republic which has never been tried, and which is, we 
think, at least likely to prove a much more sober form 
than the ordinary one, and much more suited to the special 
genius of France. The notion that Presidents chosen for 
a fixed period of time are guarantees against popular caprice 
is, we are well convinced, a political superstition. This 
plan all but ensures a considerable jealousy between the 
President and his parliament,—greatly hampers the machinery 
of government even among a solid and stable people like the 
Americans,—and in the case of a mercurial people like the 
French, puts direct temptations of the strongest kind in the 
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way of the President to get rid of his parliament as best he 
can. Let a minister feel that his tenure of office is conferred 
and absolutely limited by the pleasure of the popular Assembly 
by which he was chosen, and his first object is, and must be, 


to avert jealousies between the two, to study its genius and | 


temper, and to retain its confidence by winning its respect. 
That is practically our plan, and though we have the no doubt 
considerable advantage of a throne which is at present 
respected and popular, to form at least a strong centre of the 


olitical and social fabric, the Queen is no more a President | 


than she is her own Prime Minister; and if she were, there 
would be endless squabbles between her and Parliament every 
session, Which would no doubt end, as they ended with the 
Stuarts, in a direct conflict. 

What seems, to us at all events, absolutely clear is, that 
in the case of a restless nation, an artificially-manufactured 


centre of political life is a positive mischief, a certain cause 


of struggle. An absolute assembly and the minister it 
chose might do many foolish things, but we exceedingly doubt 
if they would be half so liable to try dangerous experiments 
as Emperors, Kings, or Presidents. The Crimean war was 
undoubtedly the Emperor’s policy. The Italian war was 
undoubtedly the Emperor’s policy. This last war would never 
have been undertaken if the Corps Législatif,—bad as that 
was,—had had to take the full responsibility of it. The invasion 


of Rome in 1849 was jointly the Republic’s and the President’s | 


doing, and it was a very bad measure; but it was at least 
thought safe, and not a hazardous experiment made for the 
sake of glory. Popular parliaments, and ministers who are 
the appointees of popular parliaments, are now almost always 
and even morbidly cautious. England will not venture any- 
thing for her old ally. Italy will not venture anything for 
her political saviour. The Prussian Parliament would never 
have made war on Austria, though Bismarck and the King did 
so. Whatever may be said,—and we admit a great deal could 
be said,—for a wise and cautious King for France, such as the 
late King of Belgium, a wise king who should be in some 
sense his own first minister, we sincerely doubt if any 
solution of the difficulties before the nation be so bad as the 
solution of a figure-head-king accepted from mere superstitious 
fear of the bogy of Republicanism. 





UNDIGNIFIED DEMOCRACIES. 


JHEN we heard, as we did a fortnight ago, that the 
Democratic party had prepared a great reception for 

the Fenian prisoners, we ventured to anticipate that they 
would be received with honour on the floor of the House at 
Washington ; and so accordingly it is to be. The Repub- 
licans, mortified that the Democrats had secured the first 
advantage to be derived from a move for the alliance of the 
Trish party, have taken prompt steps to outmancouvre them at 
Washington, and on Monday General Butler moved and carried 
by a majority of 172 to 21 in the Lower House, “ That the 
Congress of the United States, in the name and on behalf of 
the people thereof, do give O'Donovan Rossa and the Irish 
exiles and patriots a cordial welcome to the capital and the 
country.” Our readers, at least, will not therefore, as the 
Times thought all Englishmen would, “have received this 
announcement with a good deal of surprise.” It was to be 
expected, and, as an indication of ulterior events, it is 
of no moment whatever. It does not mean, what such a 
resolution in an English House of Commons,—if it were con- 
sistent with the forms of the House to pass it,—certainly 


would mean, that there is any deep sympathy with the | 


cause of Irish independence amongst the Americans. It 


does not even mean so much as this,—that pique against 


England for her conduct during the civil war is gratified 
by this opportunity of a formal snub. We could almost 
wish, for the sake of the American Representatives, that it did 
mean either of these things. But the fact is clear enough 
that it does not, and that, barring the Irish vote, there is no 
national wish in America either to prop up the Fenian cause 
or to give us so very inappropriate a snub for our conduct 
during the civil war. This is one of the many cases in 
which the American people,—which is always earnest and 
dignified,—is even more seriously misrepresented by its own 
representatives, than it ever was either by Mr. Reverdy 
Johnson, or Mr. Cassius Clay, or the least dignified of its 
Ambassadors. The various parties in the Legislature are doing 
a ‘stroke of business’ for the Irish vote, and the people care 
too little about the matter to indicate how profoundly such a 
resolution as this misrepresents their own real feelings. Yet 


| self-respect ? 


they know perfectly well that if the English Parliament | 





| had ever passed any equivalent vote in receiving refugees from 
the South, the Union would have echoed with indignation from 
end toend. ‘But then, that would have been serious; and 
this means nothing but a ‘cute political trick.’ Precisely ; and 
this is just what grieves us about the House of Representatives 
and its masters, that there is no real self-respect shown by 
a political body chosen from one of the most earnest and 
self-respecting nations in the world; and that on the 
part of that nation, there is no sign that they intend to 
exact dignity of demeanour and a principle of self-respect from 
the body which represents, or rather, on this head at least, 
‘continues to misrepresent, the people. Let our House of 
Commons only seem to be permeated by a certain feeling,— 
| the inference being drawn probably from a debate without a 
division, or a cross-division which does not accurately gauge 
the strength of the opposite parties,—and if the predominant 
type of the feeling appears to be injurious to the United 
States, the whole people there are moved, and perhaps greatly 
moved, by one common feeling of indignant resentment. Well, 
that does at least show that the American people do our 
House of Commons the common justice of attributing to its 
acts a grave purpose, and of interpreting its meaning by the 
straightforward declaration of its words. We are just begin- 
ning to learn that for us to attribute equal weight to the 
words and acts of the House of Representatives in Washing- 
ton, would be to do a very great injustice to the American 
people, if not to the Members of the [louse of Representa- 
tives themselves. The success of General Butler’s motion 
| expresses nothing whatever but the deliberate purpose of both 
the Democratic and the Republican parties to leave no stone 
unturned, short of a war-policy, to secure the Irish vote. If it 
/came to a question of officially supporting a Fenian raid on 
| Canada, General Butler would have no supporters at all, and 
| therefore would not have thought of advocating such a step 
‘himself, But short of what the House of Representatives 
thinks a serious practical danger, they will go any length to 
| turn the flank of the competing party in the country. For one 
thing, these 172 admirers of O'Donovan Rossa and his brother 
Fenians are perfectly well aware that their expressions of 
|admiration will be duly discounted and understood in this 
country, will be weighed as words, and not as deeds. That is, 
the House of Representatives relies confidently on the strength 
of its own bad reputation as a tricky assembly which must be 
interpreted in order to be understood, and would probably 
feel somewhat offended at any tribute to its sincerity, 
‘which would be so bad a compliment to its intelli- 
/gence, as our readiness to accept its words in their ob- 
vious meaning. Thus, the Lower House of Congress acts 
precisely like a parcel of schoolboys who, after professing 
very bullying intentions towards another knot, and finding 


| themselves taken at their word, should explain reproachfully, 


“ You were never such muffs as to think we really meant what 

| we said,—were you?” : 
We confess this radical and apparently incurable want of 
personal dignity and self-respect about these Anglo-Saxon 
democracies is at once a perplexity and a trouble to us. No 
doubt it arises chiefly from the absence of real leaders whose 
' personal character and acts are more or less identified with the 
‘conduct of these assemblies, and who feel, therefore, more or 
less of a real responsibility for keeping them out of crooked 
and unworthy ways. In England, so long as the House of 
Commons continues to have leaders such as it has had for 
generations back, this sort of sharp policy need not be feared 
by us. It will continue to regard its words as momentous so 
long as those who sway and guide its deliberations identify 
themselves more or less with its actions, and are of the same 
moral calibre as they are now. But how does it happen that 
still more popular assemblies should not have, instead of 
a much less, an even greater feeling of corporate pride and 
It is quite true that the vast majority of the 
people, even in America, have not yet learnt the value of a certain 


pride in sincerity, of a political haughtiness of purpose,—that 
they confound the commonplace with the real,—that they 


forget how much of power, as well as advantage, is secured 
by securing at least that guarantee for the respect of others 


which is involved in the resolve never to forfeit self-respect 


yourself. Hand-to-mouth life is a bad school in which to 
learn consistency, self-restraint, and a lofty, unbending de- 
meanour. Nor is it easy, no doubt, for the masses to give to 
representatives chosen as the best specimens of themselves, 
qualities which are more or less the qualities of aristocracies, 


_—or else of peculiar races like the Romans,—and by no means 


qualities of the majority of any Teutonic people. Still, let 
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but popular leaders arise capable of this self-restrained, | and who abstain in contempt or sympathy from interferencg 
self-respecting demeanour,—such as Mr. Lincoln, who, with with his social order. No other governing race saye the 
all his grotesqueries, was eminently capable of it,—and we can | Roman has ever dared to do this, and we do not belieye that 
imagine nothing which would fascinate a great people more | the German, with his instinct for order and organization 
than the attempt to give this nobler and loftier tone to its repre- | would attempt to do it. He would remodel everything anj 
sentative Assembly. In the dignity of such an Assembly | would excite a hatred to which the feeling now existiy 
they would soon begin to take a sort of personal pride; and | towards ourselves is affection, perhaps rouse ultimately that 
nothing strikes us as a greater mistake in the popular Ameri- calm, patient, inflexible Hindoo resolve that this shai] end 
can leaders than the entire failure to appeal to this side of | or he will,—the passion which leads him to “sit in dhurna,” 
popular sentiment. Even the most respectable of the Ameri- | and which the British Government, with all its faults, has 
can party leaders show a pliancy and a shiftiness of political | never yet aroused. But the Princes of India are egggp. 
resource which may answer a temporary purpose, but must ut-| tially diplomatists. They have always used any instry. 
terly prevent the growth of the sort of pride in them which | ment which came into their hands, foreign or native; ang 
England feels in Mr. Gladstone, and felt in Lord Palmerston, Sir | they will use this one, subtly, cautiously, but with mog 
Robert Peel, and Lord Russell. A great popular leader, in the | dangerous effect. We shall not like to threaten war with the 
House of Representatives last Monday, might have made this | strongest and least accessible power in the world because 
very insincere compliment to O’Donovan Rossa and his brother | Count Bernstorff has made representations on behalf of 
Fenians simply impossible, by asking both parties in the | Ibrahim Khan, Nawab in the South, who thinks himsel 
House whether they were prepared, for the sake of out-|hardly treated in that matter of the frontier railway, 
manouvring each other, to copy the very impertinence of |Nor shall we like to interrupt good relations with 
which they had complained with much less reason in Great | Germany, because the said Ibrahim poses himself jp 
Britain, or, worse still, to depreciate the value of their own re- | Berlin in the attitude of a petitioner asking justice against 
solutions by putting them to almost any purpose except their | London from another “Indian power.’ Every little incident 
proper purpose of expressing resolve. There is to us some- | of that kind will be a hint to the Viceroy that such and such 
thing excessively disheartening in the shifty and flexible party | a Prince must be watched, that such and such an army of 
cunning of a Congress which on momentous subjects and im- | observation must be strengthened, till half our expenditure in 
portant occasions really represents, and would not even dare | Southern India will be regulated by orders from Berlin. It 
to misrepresent, the will and character of a great people. may be said that we were liable to this kind of annoyance from 
2. France, but the assertion is only formally correct. France 

had in India done her worst, and played out her hand. She 
THE GERMAN DEMAND FOR PONDICHERRY. had fought us there, had defeated us there, had been defeated 


HERE is reason, we fear, for the kind of instinctive wince | by us there, and had finally retired, eonfessing by formal 
with which Englishmen hear that Germany has included | treaty that she was out of the game. No treaty was ever 

the cession of Pondicherry among the conditions of peace. | better kept. It is a remarkable fact, when men are talking so 
What in the world can Bismarck want with that little Indian | much of the demerits of France, that for fifty years she 
enclaye? Clearly, he, with his wide information, is not | has endured in India a very trying position without the faintest 
deceived by any dream of ships, colonies, and commerce to | effort to improve it either by force or by intrigue. We have 
follow from an annexation like that,—the acquisition of a port not, we believe, ever been obliged to make so much a8 & serious 
with an open roadstead surrounded by British territory, and | femonstrance, and have never had the smallest difficulty in 
completely cut off from India by an internal customs’ line. controlling French adventurers. The natives, who do not 
No owner of Pondicherry could make it an entrepdt except by | forget history as our people do, remember the great duel 
defeating or conciliating the British Government, while, from | well, and would be slow to respond to French advances ; but 
its size, it can never be made a self-supporting colony. For all here ig & new power in India, a great power, a power of 
trading purposes Saigon would be much more valuable, and which the English speak with bated breath, and that power 
from thence German dominion might be extended eastward | Will become at once the pivot of intrigue. Of course, if the 
and northward, until, if she pleased, she might have an India | Hohenzollerns so will it, there will be nothing of all this 
of her own. Count Bismarck does not make mistakes for want | trouble ; but it will rest with them to avoid it, and Pondi- 
of information, and if he takes Pondicherry, he takes it with cherry will be at the least a weapon which may be turned 
political rather than commercial objects,—to obtain a foothold | against us. 
in India, rather than to acquire a mere possession. There can | There is, however, no remedy . If Germany asks for Pondi- 
be no doubt that if he can get rid of the Treaty of 1815 |cherry, France has no special motive for retaining it, and we 
limiting the force of soldiers to be kept in Pondicherry, the could not enforce our restrictive treaties without a war, upon 
place would give him exactly the foothold he requires,—would | which it seems evident neither our rulers nor our Parliament 
enable him, in the event of any European complication, to | are willing to enter. If the Germans choose to break them, 
menace us most seriously, and this in two different ways. they must, until we have again a Chatham ; but it is sickening 
The direct annoyance would be very great, for in the event to hear the Times say that even in German hands we can 
of war ten thousand Germans cantoned in Pondicherry | always take Pondicherry whenever we choose. ’ With ten 
would require the whole Southern Army to watch them, lest | thousand men there and aman like Von Werder in command, 
by a sudden raid into the interior and a partial British defeat | the work would require 20,000 Europeans, half the disposable 
they should encourage all Southern India to rise in insurrec- | White Army, and the South might all the while be covered 
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tion. Any defeat would have that result, indeed has had it Does the Times think the Mussulmans of 
| Hydrabad and Mysore would sit quiet while our hands were 


| fall, or that they would aid us to maintain the power which 
for a century has been their despair? Or does it, perchance, 
believe that the policy of 1760 could be repeated, and that 
London and Berlin would agree that while there was war in 
Asia there should be peace in Europe? We might as well 
threaten Hamburg as Pondicherry when once in German 
‘hands; the enterprise would be just as costly, just as dangerous, 
| and even more disagreeable to Parliament and people. If we 
have determined to sit still, let us, at least, recognize that we 
‘are sitting still, and must accept the disagreeable as well as 


throughout our Indian history, and on any such occasion there 
would be half the Peninsula to reconquer. 


there would be Indian territory for us to cede and Ger- 
many to acquire at discretion. 
Eastern depdt for the new German fleet, and for the first time 
in our history we shall be compelled to keep a great Indian 
squadron within the Bay of Bengal. Considering how closely 
our own finances and those of India are bound up, this is nota 
pleasant prospect ; but it is cheerful compared with another, 
the possible establishment of a claim to interfere in Indian 


Moreover, in the | 
event of any quarrel in Europe in which we did not win, | 


Pondicherry, too, will be the | 


| with insurrections. 
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politics. This is a claim a proud state like the Empire will | the pleasant consequences of that inertness. 
be very apt to urge, and this is one which every Indian prince 

will at once try to foster. We are not much afraid of any | 
action on the part of the people. They are not heartily loyal to | ra, ’ 
our rule, nor do we believe they will speedily become so, but they | y E suspect that part, at all events, of this agitation against 
have never betrayed a disposition to exchange our sovereignty | the grant of a dowry to the Princess Louise—an agitation 
for that of any other European power. The Hindoo believes, as | which apparently gathers strength and volume every day —1s 
the Times has remarked, that conquerors will come and go, but | due to an unsuspected cause, the extreme difficulty which the 
that his society, being divine, must endure for ever, and as a| majority of men experience in reducing figures to their actual 
temporary discomfort prefers the rulers to whose presence he | value,—in deciding what such and such a sum actually means. 
has become accustomed, who leaye his daily life untouched, | Even the educated feel this occasionally, as anybody may test for 
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ee 
himself by endeavouring to realize any sum he knows, say his own | vagueness upon any subject—the tendency of almost all men is 
income, or his own expenditure, in unaccustomed ceins,—franes, or | to avoid intellectual trouble by being vague—but the odd thing in 
thalers, or rupees. He will find that unless he translates he has for | this case is that people believe their own statements about money, 
the moment lost his former sense of proportion, and does not know and very often act on them, waiting years for an inheritance which, 
whether or not any expensive article offered him is one he would | when it comes, is scarcely ten per cent. on the sum they had ex- 
usually consider himself able to afford. A month’s habit often pected, or raving about some official extravagance which turns out 
removes the difficulty, but until it is removed it is perpetually re- | on examination to have been a very moderate outlay, or con- 
curring, and with the uneducated or semi-educated it is one of | demning the wastefulness of State salaries when they are less for 
the first magnitude. Above a certain amount they attach no | the work done than any private firm allows. 
definite meaning to pecuniary statements, any more than the edu- | Nor is the cause of this error a mere habit of exaggeration, for 
cated attach one to calculations in quadrillions and quintillions the want of perspective is as visible when men are looking down. 
such #3 occur in some astronomical inquiries. They know there are | Nothing is better recognized than the difficulty well-to-do men 
gach expressions, and can perhaps write them down ; but they have have in realizing to themselves the gradations of poverty, the 
no more notion, say, of the space a quintillion of sovereigns would | differences between humble incomes, the degrees in which 
take up, than they have of the number of grains of sand that could be taxes press, the actual amount in hard cash which the little 
putina hod. We question if one elector in ten could explain in | shopkeeper annually obtains. They understand wages well 
any intelligible way what seventy millions a year really meant, or | enough and incomes in their own grade, but the moment they 
say what quantity of labour it takes to pay the interest on the go below it, and have to reckon up uncertain profits, they are at 
National Debt, or give a comrade a fairly clear notion of the | sea, usually attribute to the poor man twice or thrice his actual 
relation between the Queen's official income and that of anybody | income. In one very curious case they fail to realize even 
else. The general impression, to judge from the speeches made | facts about wages. Thousands of most respectable well-to- 
about it, is that the nation pays its Sovereign a colossal sum; but do men out of Parliament firmly believe that military 
the standard of small and great in such cases is usually either a | officers are extravagantly paid, that ‘heaps of public 
workman’s income—in which case Her Majesty eats up 3,500 | money” are given to the cadets of great houses in the 
skilled workmen a year—or the salary of the American President, | shape of military or naval pay, while all the while old clerks or 
only one seventieth part of the English royal allowance—which | decent tradesmen would think such incomes poverty. Nothing is 
is made to seem by that inapplicable comparison beyond measure | more common than to hear an attack by a man making a thousand 
exorbitant. Alter the standard, and the effect of hugeness im- | a year on the bloated rector who perhaps receives half the pay of 
parted by these calculations immediately disappears. The highest | his brother the civilian, and a tenth of the income made by his 
incomes enjoyed in Great Britain range from £250,000 to | cousin the London physician. It is the same with many popular 
£300,000 a year, and the country, apart altogether from the | ideas about the wastefulness of the rich and the luxury of the 
question about the Crown lands, in placing its Chief among | fastidious, the man on ten shillings a week abusing his landlord 
that richest class certainly does nothing very absurd or extrava- for drinking Lafitte while he himself sips gin, at perhaps three times 
gant. Symbols must be of silk. A shilling a head a year from | the proportionate waste of means. Prejudice of course enters into 
every house in the kingdom would amount to as much, a penny | all such attacks, but a great deal of their bitterness is due also to 
a pound on tea would amount to a great deal more. So in the want of the faculty of keeping a pecuniary perspective. 
this absurd matter of the dowry. Thousands of the electors | 
evidently think that the demand for £40,000 down and £6,000 a 
year is quite preposterous, not only on the merits of the case, but “COSMIC” JOURNALISM. 
in itself. ‘‘There’s a huge sum of money!” The truth is, that, | HE great writer in the Daily Telegraph gave us a curious piece 
judged by the standard ordinarily rich men apply to such cases, of information on Wednesday as to Count Bismarck’s usual 
such a grant is moderate almost to shabbiness; is not nearly as | place of residence, by way of accounting for his gaiety of heart, 
much as a rich manufacturer would settle on a daughter who and especially for his having whistled the Prussian hallali,—the 
married a Peer, is certainly less at this moment than the portions | hunter's death-blast,—on occasion of Jules Favre's proposals for 
of a hundred marriageable women within the kingdom. A dis- the surrender of Paris. Like all powerful men, said the Telegraph, 
covery of copper or lead in one of his father’s islands would give | musing on this striking incident, he lives ‘ too near the speed and 
Lord Lorne more money in a twelvemonth than his bride will bring | splendour of cosmic forces to be dull.” Well, no doubt that must 
him in the course of her whole life. We should like to ask one of | be a lively situation to reside in, and has, we dare say, a very 
the working electors who are just now raising this cry, whether, if | exhilarating effect in stimulating the love of music, and of hunting 
he were earning 50s. a week, he would think a little furniture and a | music in particular; but what we want to note is the implied 
shilling a week such an enormous present to make to a daughter on | teaching of the writer that it is a capital thing to live ‘ near the 
her marriage? Yet that would be actually a greater sum out of his | speed and splendour of cosmic forces,’ a thing which we ought all 
year’s income than the dowry of the Princess would beif given bya | to covet, and in our own humble way to emulate. Indeed, the 
man of first-class fortune. Whether the nation ought to consider writer is evidently one who lives in the same neighbourhood himself, 
itself in that position is a different matter, which we are not now | and is quite willing,—for there is nothing of the esoteric teacher 
discussing. All we affirm is, that the dowry, if given out of a | about him, that would be contrary to the genius of the cheap press, 
fortune of that kind, say by a Duke of Devonshire or Bedford, is | —to give us all a hint how we might manage to get, if not near, 
exactly equivalent to a gift of one shilling a week anda ten-pound | at least much nearer to the same exhilarating vicinity. We are 
note from a well-to-do artizan. | not sure, indeed, that one of the quite unexpected, but still most 
There must be a standard of some kind in people’s minds when | characteristic effects of popular literature in this country, may not 
they talk about wealth, but it is very often hard to discover what be to inspire a general taste for living near “ the speed and splen- 
it is, A man of good education and intelligence will tell you, in | dour of cosmic forces,” just as it has already inspired a general 
the calmest manner, and with evident conviction, that such and | taste for fine scenery, peaks, and glaciers. It does not seem, if 
such an obscure person has a rent-roll of £40,000 a year, entirely | we may trust the greatest of living guides, that the achievement 
unaware that a fortune of that kind in land is one of the most |is very difficult. The disciple of this lore is only required, 
self-evident things in the world, that the class which possesses apparently, to keep a sharp eye for the infinitely-little, 
real property to that amount can, throughout the whole world, be | to refer it back at once (with effusion) to the infinitely-great, 
counted by hundreds, would scarcely fill up a decent ‘‘ Financial | and to have a generous smile on his lips, and a warm tear in 
Peerage.” (Why does not some new Debrett compile that? All his eye ready for the occasion,—in a word, to keep himself 
Europe would buy it.) Despite the enormous increase of accumu- | always on the look-out for detecting the “noble dust of 
lation in late years, and the tendency of profit towards few hands, | Alexander” at the comparatively humble work of “ stopping a 
there is the strongest reason to doubt whether there are in the | bung-hole,” and like Hamlet, not to be quite sure whether it 
world a thousand individuals with £50,000 a year of realized awakens a gay or a melancholy humour in you when you 
property, exempt at once from the perils and from the happy | make the discovery. Count Bismarck, by whistling the hallali, 
chances of trade. Another man will read down that extraordinary | and so showing that he was thinking of the hunter's death-blast at 
record the list of wills in the Illustrated Iondon News, and | the moment of the surrender of Paris, proved at once his “sym- 
finding that a man has left £500,000, exclaim, ‘‘ What a fortune! | pathy with the course and progress of history at its mightiest flood,” 
Forty thousand a year!” Yet the speaker will know all the while and the condescension of the buoyant soul filled with that sym- 
that it is nearly impossible for a rich man who does not trade to pathy in his willingness to recognize the analogy between kill- 
get five per cent. all round, and that the majority of rich men are ing the boar in a boar-hunt and being in at the death of a 
content with four. There is, of course, nothing remarkable in great nation. There was precisely the same spirit at work 
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in the writer of the article. On a vigilant look-out for the 
infinitely-little as a sign of the infinitely-great, the writer 
caught at once the deep significance of Count Bismarck’s act 
when he whistled the hallali in *‘ Graf Lebndorff's room.” He 
was down upon it in a moment, with the infinitely-great in his 
heart as its interpretation, exclaiming, ‘‘ But then the perpetual 
creative wonder involved in power like that of this light-hearted 
siffeur?” (Note the use of ‘siffleur’ instead of whistler ; it is 
very happy as suggesting a French diminutive of Count Bismarck, 
and thus making the moral contrast greater.) When Ollivier was 
light-hearted in going to war, he did not whistle. If he had, 
no doubt he would have been ‘‘a perpetual creative wonder” 
too; he only expressed himself by ordinary speech in the French 
Assembly, and that was no proof at all of having any glimpse of 
the ‘‘speed and splendour of cosmic forces.” At that time, too, 
even Bismarck had not, as far as we know, begun to whistle, but 
yet we are aware from one who understands the cosmic forces 
almost as well as himself, that ‘‘all the events which are now 
astounding the world with their immediate consequences lay in 
the cerebellum of Bismarck when he was driving Herr Virchow 
wild, horrifying the German Liberals, and chatting so ingenuously 
with Count Benedetti.” Bismarck’s cerebellum is here “ the 
infinitely-little” (of course, only quantitatively) ‘“‘as compared 
with all the events which are now astounding the world.” Instead 
of the noble dust of Alexander stopping a bung-hole, we have 
the same idea turned with its small end uppermost, as if the dust 
had been seen now stopping a bunghole which would one 
day live again in the noble body of Alexander. So long as you 
have the infinitely-great and the infinitely-little close together, 
and your speculative smile and tear ready, it does not much 
matter in what order ;—you are pretty sure to be living near ‘ the 
speed and splendour of cosmic forces” in either case. Why it 
should be the cerebellum rather than the cerebrum of Bismarck, 
in which all these astounding events lay hid, is, however, not quite 
clear on physiological principles. That the cerebellum is a diminu- 
tive, and therefore presents a more striking contrast to the events 
which are now astounding the world, can hardly be the reason, 
since close vicinity to ‘the speed and splendour of cosmic forces’ 
clearly should have a tendency to keep the mind vigilant to the 
smallest atom of scientific fact. No doubt, there must be some 
scientific explanation why the astounding character of the events is 
due to Bismarck’s cerebellum, rather than to any other part of his 
brain. It is said that on the cerebellum depends “ the combination of 
the muscular actions,” so that the Count’s whistling, at all events, 
must be connected directly with his cerebellum, and perhaps the 
writer’s moral reluctance to admit any radical distinction between 
the Count’s grasp of the infinitely great, and his manifestation of 
it by the infinitely little, compelled his admirer to trace all the 
great ideas in his brain to the same origin. 

This marked aspiration of the popular literature of our day to 
make us all feel quite at home amid ‘ the speed and splendour of the 
cosmic forces,” is really a littlealarming. If the Emperor of Ger- 
many is reported to have shed a tear in a hospital, if the Queen 
plants a tree in memory of the Prince Consort, if a Princess mar- 
ries a Lord of the Isles, if Lady Mayo dances the lancers with the 
Maharajah of Jeypore, if a shower of meteors or a fine aurora is 
seen on Primrose Hill on an autumn night, if Gambetta goes up 
in a balloon or Bismarck whistles a hunting-song, we are sure to 
be exhorted on the spot to bring up our hearts to the level of the 
emergency, to set our minds straddling on the cosmic forces which 
are supposed to be at work in this molecular chemistry, to be 
encouraged to let a compassionate smile flit across our lips, 
or a tear of imaginative sympathy drop from our eyes, 
as we dwell with a slight flush of elation on the mag- 
nitude of our survey,—and, in short, to be persuaded that we 
are approaching the true stature of humanity, if not shoot- 
ing a little above it, whenever we thus condescend graciously to 
notice a comparatively trifling incident, and sweep the wide horizon 
of human affairs in search of the significance thereof. ‘The worst 
of this passion for being in sympathy with the ‘ cosmic’ forces of 
the universe, is that the cosmos, while it is in favour of whistling, 
and sighing, and laughing, and other grand moral infinitesimals, 
appears to have rather a contempt for the small distinctions between 
right and wrong. ‘All natures,” says the great interpreter of 
the Cosmos, ‘‘as powerful as Bismarck’s have been bright and 
laughter-loving, and the reason is that their sympathy with the 
course and progress of history at its mightiest flood, lifts them above 
little things, it may be good things, alas! as well as the opposite. 
he me ‘It was whispered of me in Shiraz that I wassad, observed 
the Rustum of Hafiz; but what had I to do with sadness?’ Count 
Bismarck is reported to be the easiest, pleasantest companion in 


the world, at home to everybody.” AndJ/since Count Bismarck 
and the Cosmos are lifted above little things, “it may be 
good things, alas! as well as evil,” the cosmic observer 
whose shining eyes can see into Count Bismarck, wil] pass 
over them in the same way. Indeed to the eye that can discover 
‘‘the speed and splendour of cosmic forces ” in a whistle, it woulg 
be waste of time to stumble over small difficulties of right and 
wrong. ‘There seems to be little danger that the cheap pregs of 
this country is likely to be immoral in the common sense. But it 
is not at all unlikely to impress on a good many minds the lesson 
that so long as you are only able to think yourself “in sym- 
pathy with the course and progress of history,” you wil] 
not so much break moral laws, as rise above them, ‘Jp. 
flate yourselves sufficiently with cosmic forces, and you may 
afford to smile at the moral laws which the world tries to impose 
on you,’ is the lesson of a good deal of our cheap and ambitious 
literature ; ‘ fill yourselves with wind, and even if you fail to be 
right, you will be better than right, at one with the universe, 
which, as is pretty well known, can’t afford to recognize always 
these small distinctions between right and wrong.’ It is not an 
immediately dangerous lesson, but like all appeals to the intoler. 
able conceit of human nature, it is mischievous enough in the end, 





THE PHILOSOPHY OF KILLING TIME. 


ESIEGED Paris could have thrown a vivid light on the princi- 
ples that regulate the amusements by which society kills its 

time. Only afew short months ago, her great luxurious class were 

wont to spend their days in the attempt to give a perpetually vary- 

ing solution of the grand problem, ‘‘ How can we, the gayest part of 
the gayest nation, so lighten existence that not one minute of the 
twenty-four hours shall hang upon our hands, but that the entire 

series shall whirl along as quickly as wheel-spokes of which we 

cannot detect the form or tint; and that, to sum up our entire 

aspirations in one tremendous word, we shall ‘ never know the 

tribulation of being bored ?’” Such was the problem ever present 

to the mind of Paris, and, in the effort to find a practical solution, 

she put forth as much toil, endurance, and capacity for suffering as 

would have sufficed to add a platoon of martyrs to the calendar of 
the Church; as much skill of device, originality of idea, and deli- 

cacy of expression as would have added a dozen great masterpieces 
of literature to the half-dozen that have been brought into undying 
life by the travail of thirty centuries. Luxurious Paris sent her 
Uhlans over all the world to make “requisitions” of portable 
joy. They bagged opera singers, devices for new bonnets, fashion- 
able preachers, sweetmeats that bore the touch of rare originality, 
tapestries that glowed with Venetian depth of colour, poets that 
could make vice speak with a Siren-sweetness of song, dancing- 

masters with a Moltke-like genius for strategically combining 
scattered atoms of motion, side dishes on which great cooks had 
poured forth such skill of analysis as would have begun a new era 
in chemistry, such masters of conversation as could afford to waste 
at dinner the delicate phraseology of a Racine, beauty that should 
paralyze common sense by its imperious acceptance of homage, and 
a whole troop of ministering angels to the passion for pleasure. 
Even with all these appliances, Paris, it is true, did not solve the 
problem. She could not escape from ennui. She found that the 
attempt to flee from the pursuing vengeance of weariness is not 
less hopeless than the effort to fly from one’s shadow. But 
Paris attempted the task with a gallantry, an industry, and a 
fertility of resource such as the world never, perhaps, saw equalled 
since the days of the Lower Empire. Now that the host of pleasure- 
seekers and ministers to the appetite for gaiety have been scattered 
over Europe, or have been living the lives of anchorites in that bat- 
tered and lonely capital, it is almost appalling to think of the havoc 
which Bismarck has played among the piled-up frivolity of gene- 
rations. To the host of fine ladies who give the gaieties such a 
place in existence as less favoured beings give to the dogmas of 
revealed religion, the deed will seem as wantonly iconoclastic as 
the burning of the Alexandrian Library has seemed to scholars. 
And it opens a theme for reverential scrutiny to those philo- 
sophic inquirers who study the correlation of the moral forces, and 
estimate the volume of energy which escapes at the waste-pipe of 
life. 

The study is made somewhat difficult by the fact that the danc- 
ing-masters, the fiddlers, the players, the buffoons, and the whole 
troop of ministering angels to whom society is indebted for its gaiety, 
seldom reduce their meditations to writing. Dancing-masters do 
not often display an aptitude for philosophical subtlety of analysis, 
or a power of translating their fleeting fancies into artistic prose. 





‘Lhe world is so strangely constituted, that the man whom it calls 
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able, or gifted, or inspired by genius would think it a degradation 
to teach the poetry of motion with the bow of a fiddle. They 
would rather submit to the degradation of presenting the forms 
of a dead loyalty to kings who are so innocent of power as to be 
the puppets of their people. So the great duty of teaching men 
and women to weave motion into fantastic curves at the sound of 
music is left to the graceful but obscure devotees whose intellect 
has trickled down from their brain into their fingers and their toes, 
and who have thus been providentially fitted to consider deport- 
ment the chief end of man. Thus, while the philosophy of the 
Church and the Senate has been written by members of these 
institutions, that of the dancing-school is mute. Yet, for dancing 
gome such service might be done by a philosophic professor of the 
art as that which Dr. Newman has rendered to the dogmatic 
theology of the Latin Church. The gifted representative of the 
schoolmen was haunted by the thought that neither the Gospels, nor 
the Epistles, nor the early Fathers, explicitly set forth the most com- 
fortable doctrine that unbaptized infants would be damned for the 
sin of Eve, that men must do penance for their own sins at the 
pidding of a priest, that the priest was gifted at ordination with 
the tremendous power of changing the substance of bread and 
wine into the substance of Divinity, or that the gift of conferring 
sacramental grace had been transmitted by Apostolic hands to 
successive generations of priests, as the torch was handed from 
runner to runner in the ancient race. But the author of the 
4‘Essay on the Development of Christian Doctrine” fancied 
that he found the germ of all these dogmas in the records of 
Apostolic or patristic days, and he employed a rare erudi- 
tion, a rarer subtlety, and consummate power of dialectic to 
show how hints of guidance, oblique revelations of truth, 


| the wealth which is requisite for clothing the vanities of life with 
the forms of art. From the ball-room vistas open into every 
| recess of philosophic or scientific investigation ; so that the brood- 
| ing mind is apt to marvel that the fiddlers and the dancers do not 
' all stiffen into an attitude of everlasting meditation over the forces 
, of which they represent the play and final product. 

| ‘The world is so blind in the distribution of its praises as to for- 
| get the force and originality of intellect which have been expended 
| by the great masters of dancing. Men are lauded for paint- 
| ing with vigour of conception and glory of tint, for clothing depth 
| and exactitude of thought in brilliancy of rhetoric, for displaying 
| skill of organization, for grasping great principles of law or of 
| statesmanship. Such men are called able, or gifted, or highly 
| trained. They are saluted as an intellectual priesthood, whose 
| consecration needs not the sign-manual of Apostolic time. By 
| those critics whose thoughts take the guise of science, they are 
| supposed to be gifted with a specially powerful galvanic battery 
|in the shape of their brain, and to be capable of sending a 
specially large volume of energy along the conducting wires of 
human activity. But in reality they have only directed their 
| strength into a peculiar channel. As nice a perception of 
| the subtleties of feeling and as keen an eye for the indefinitely 
| vanishing gradations of expression are often displayed by a skil- 
' ful hostess who must amuse a crowd of guests, as by a minor poet 
| who prides himself on his mastery over the vehicle of verse. 
|The lady expends her literary power in spurts of conver- 
|sational vapour which diffuse a fog of hospitality through a 
| drawing-room, but which never take a sensible form; while the 
| verse-writer keeps the vapour of his brain locked up until it becomes 
steam, and can drive some toy mill of song which he shall style an 





and fragmentary notes of doctrine had been so expanded by the | epic. But what thinkers would call the potentiality of intellectual 
force of events and by the light of sainthood, as to blossom into | force is as great in the drawing-room as in the study. And indeed, 
stately ceremonial, wealth of mysterious symbolism, and rigidity | the world of menialism is filled with that brain force which the 
of dogmatic creed. A like service, we repeat, might be done for | writers of books arrogantly assume to be their special endowment. 


dancing by any philosophic thinker who had reverentially studied 
the art of rhythmical and netted motion. An elaborate dance is, in 
its way, as wonderful an example of development as a doctrine to 
which successive generations of schoolmen have given the pervading 
force of a statute. All this highly organized and delicately elabor- 
.ate structure has grown from a tiny germ, an almost invisible 
cell. The key-note was struck when an infant first instinc- 
tively kept time with the motion of its toes to the rhyth- 
mical beats of a song. The patient labour and the inspired 
originality of a hundred ages were needed to develop the 


Hawthorne speaks of a young man who, although his face and 
head betokened the possession of fine intellectual gifts, gained his 
bread by standing behind an American bar, and manufacturing 
gin cock-tails. From hand to hand he tossed the liquor with 
such dexterity that it seemed “to spout from one glass and descend 
into another, in a great parabolic curve, as well defined and cal- 
culated as a planet's orbit.” The intellect that might have been used 
to free America from the recurring horrors of a Presidential election 
had been so diverted as to reveal the sublimities of gin. Nor 
can a thoughtful man go to a dinner-party without seeing an 








mere motion of joy from the rhythmical kicking of a baby, or the | equally striking diversion of brain-power into the channels of 
up and down leaps of a clownish rustic, into the elaborate motions, | menialism. In nine cases out of ten, the butler is made so like a 
curves, and undulations even of the simple dances that solaced the | philosophic archdeacon by his solemnity of air and Olympian 
primitive days of man. Bit by bit, and through the help of a height of brow, that you instinctively expect him not to put 
a hundred contributaries, have the figures of a waltz been woven | the inquiring words, ‘‘’ock or sherry, Sir?” but to ask some 
into a harmonious tide of motion, like a mosaic to which a consum- | staggering question about the heresy of the later Gnostics, or 
mate eye for the glories of colour has given the rainbow tints of a! to launch a new shaft of criticism at Hume's “Essay on 
hundred diverse substances. The law of natural selection has as | Miracles.” The man is a potential philosopher, with a de- 
surely and mysteriously determined what motions, what curves, | veloped capacity for uncorking bottles. And the great masters 
what undulations of foot and arm shall enter into the dances of a | of dancing have been equally lavish in the expenditure of their in- 
whole nation or a whole civilization, as it has determined what | tellect on the despised vanities of life. They have ** scorned 
types of animals shall survive to perpetuate or transmute a species. | delights and lived laborious days,” in order that more grace might 
The same great law has regulated the process by which the rudi- | be added to a turn of the toe or the segment of a minuet. They 
mentary and almost inorganic forms of saltatory existence shall | have lavished on those microscopic trivialities such speculative 
develop into more complex forms of motion, shall strengthen their | power and such nicety of reasoning as Professor Tyndall spends 
special peculiarities, and shall coalesce with kindred types of in striving to detect the fashion in which the several physical 
rhythmic life, until their primitive shape shall be as much lost in | forces are co-related, and in which they assume each other's 
the nobler form and subtler organization as the lineaments of a! sensible manifestation. Yet the great masters of rhythmic motion 
lobster are merged in the shape and mind of a man. The majestic | neyer win the tribute of recognition at the hands of intellect. 
sweep and expanse and creative force of law are so vividly revealed [hey die unknown, and even despised. They are the martyrs of 
by the process, that it is impossible for a philosophic thinker to the Unholy and Universal Church of Frivolity. 

look upon the mysterious whirl, the strategic combinations, and | ‘These facts are forgotten or unnoted by the members of the 
the severely regulated madness of a ball-room without a sentiment | great student class who, as lawyers, men of science, men of letters, 
of awe. If he is an ecclesiastic his mind instantly calls up the long | journalists, or philosophic analysts, deal with the grave and reasoned 
historic process by which the doctrine of diocesan episcopacy has realities of existence. ‘Those critics form an intellectual caste. 
developed that noblest type of prelacy, an Archbishop of Canter- | Seeing life from the window of a library, a tribunal, or a senate, 
bury with £12,000 a year; if he is a moralist, he reflects on the they are prone to despise the frivolous pastimes of society. And 
ages that have been needed to develop the rudimentary types of | their scorn for the gaieties of the ball-room is apt to be of that 
savage courtesy into the civilized virtue of hiding the contempt which deepest species which does not condescend to offer a word of cen- 
results from a stupid evening party under a smiling wreath of sure or even of notice. But their contempt springs from the mere 
Christian hypocrisy ; if he is a paleontologist, he calls to mind the lack of education, and their ignorant prejudices receive a rude 
eons of life which nature wasted, and hid away among the tablets of shock when, for the first time, they are privileged to see the 
therocks, before she hit upon the secret of making a dancing-master; mysteries of a ball-room. The new experience is as startling as that 
if a lawyer, he mentally thanks Lord Mansfield for the philosophic | of a cultivated sceptic who, after years of conviction that faith in 
Sagacity which extracted from a chaotic mass of statutes and cases | dogmatic creeds is as obsolete as the belief in witchcraft, finds 
the principles that have shaped the structure of the mercantile himself in a small Dissenting chapel. The fervency of the hymns, 
law, and thus has permitted the princes of the exchange to pile up the passion of the prayers, and the vociferous faith of the 
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worshippers, are a new revelation to his understanding, and betray | that any opposition to this endowment of one more of the Ro 
the insufficiency of his critical canons. And similar isthe awaken- | Family must be so ‘‘atrociously petty and stupid,” that Te 
ing of a student who pays a virgin visit to a ball-room. What he | almost fearful of sending you these few words in the endeayo = 
had pictured as the very temple of frivolity is seen to be a place of | prove the contrary, lest they also should incur a like censure “ae 
passionate earnestness. ‘The preludes to the mysterious rites, and | one can possibly dispute that the forthcoming marriage will be the 
the exercise of the rhythmic ceremonial, evoke as fierce a zeal as | most popular union that has taken place among those of our Ro - 
if they were the sole preparations for eternity, and as if the blood during the present century. Wherefore, then, you ask = 
notes of the fiddle did but anticipate the dance iousic of the | this commotion? For myself, I own to seeing in this cmmaan 
spheres. ‘The waltz moves with the passion of a religious revival. | a most healthy sign for our political future. The classes who aa 
Men and women are intoxicated by the music and the motion. | admitted by the Reform Bill of 1867 to the right of suffrace 
The earnestness is so intense that the studious witness dare not | beginning to make themselves heard, and to show that they Ares 
whisper the contemptuous epigram that rises to his lips, lest | a policy of their own and are thinking for themselves. Th > 
he be made a martyr to philosophy by the rhythmic fanatics ; and, | public spirit is much to be admired in thus striving pl 
indeed, his critical faculty is struck dumb by the thought that the | oppose on principle the promiscuous endowment of ever - < 
whole world would be dowered with millennial bliss in a fortnight, of Royal blood, however large the family may be, more fe = 
if such singleness of purpose and such fiery earnestness as he sees | cially in the particular case which is now before us. It is -é 
lavished on the perplexities of ‘* the Lancers,” were bestowed on | first instance of its kind that has occurred since the weehing-daaan 
what he is pleased to call the realities of existence. But, after all, | got a fair balance of power, and they would have shown es 
his reflection is shallow criticism. Society has decreed that life weakness had they abstained from agitating against this appropria- 
shall be one long, complex, and highly organized frivolity. Society | tion of public moneys on the ground that the intended alliance ig 
must never be bored. Society must solve the great problem, how | suitable and deservedly popular. 
to kill time. This opposition does not imply the slightest disrespect for the 
Queen. ‘The movers in this matter say that the Queen has such a 
large income that it is unnecessary for her to apply for a dowry 
| for her daughter. Owing tothe admirable and frugal managemend 
| of the Prince Consort the income of the Sovereign has vastly 


LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. |‘ 
increased. Both nation and monarch have, however, benefited by 


—————— ie . ‘ a 
THE PRINCESS LUUISE’S DOWRY. | his business habits, and it might seem unfair to say that because 


[To Tux Eviror oF THe “SPECTATOR.” | the Queen has reaped the benefit of her husband’s carefulnesg, 
Srr,—There is, I venture to think, another cause beyond those | that therefore she should forego the asking for moneys to which 
stated in your article of last week, for the opposition to any grant | bY precedent she might seem fairly entitled. 
of public money to the Princess Louise on her approaching | But precedent must come to an end some day or another, or we 
marriage. So long as the fiction of a separate Royal caste was to | should never get rid of any abuses, and I cannot conceive any 
be kept up, it was natural that the nation at large should be called better time for making a stand than the present. For seven years 
upon ¢o contribute in support of an alliance which might be, but sel- | tue Queen has been in almost absolute retirement, and has rigor- 
dom was, of political value under certain contingencies. ‘This theory | Sly abstained from all costly ceremonials. Now, a certain state 
has now been knocked on the head, and we may assume that it | and magnificence is what we expect from our monarchs, and when 
stands but small chance of being again revived. What will be | that has not been carried out by the Sovereign herself or by her 
the result? Alliance with the reigning family will become one | heir, we have a perfect right, as citizens, to remember that during 
of the objects and prizes of political life. So long as the Liberals | those years her income has been precisely the same, and that 
remain in power, the wives and husbands of the marriageable therefore the yearly surplus must have been very large. 
princes and princesses will be sought for and found among the| [It is all very well to say that such a sum as the proposed 
sons and daughters of the Whig nobility. On the return of the | endowment to the Princess Louise is the merest trifle to each 
Conservatives to office, the ‘Tory Peers will reasonably expect | individual subject, but where can the line be drawn, and what 
similar rewards. Thus at the end of twenty or thirty years from | 4m when thus apportioned does not seem relatively small? Only 
the present time the Consolidated Fund will be saddled with | last session a sum of about £700 was voted for a Garter for Prince 


annuities amounting to at least £100,000 a year, which, in addition | Arthur, and yet, ridiculous as the sum appears when compared 
to the various dowries in ready money, will have to be provided | With our national expenses, I still think it was the duty of all 
out of the general taxation of the country. In other words, | Liberal Members to vote against such a grant. 

Much more might be said on this matter, but I will pause, for 


the poor will be called upon—it matters not in how infini- | : ‘ 
tesimal a degree—to increase out of their earnings the already | 1 only wished to try and say sufficient to show that, from a certain 


enormous wealth of those favoured few who alone can by their | 8tand-point, this opposition to the dowry cannot in fairness be- 

actual position pretend to ally themselves with Royalty. ‘There | regarded as either “ petty or stupid.” —I am, Sir, &c., 

is, too, another danger in consenting to loosen the strings of the | Hazelwood, Belper, February 2, 1871. J. CHARLEs Cox. 

public purse for such an object. The letting-out of money, as of (To Tus meseen ov tun “Mrnszasen.”) 

can —* pn gg mire ag or Aaageages oe | Srr,—Under the above heading, last week, you exprsesed your 

posterous supposition, judging ro what comes to li nt 20 en pa — = bie ey or > 

canter iadeiiniie ths as e+ on a de & | Princess Louise. As one mixing much among the working-classes, 
y respecting aristocracy ; we all know the proverb, I know they only object because they think the Queen is living 





‘We are such stuff as dreams are made of, 
And our little life is rounded with a sleep.” 











Qui a bu, boira—may we not anticipate an appeal to the 
House of Commons for aid to extricate him from his creditors? 
Would not such an appeal do more to shake the waning power 
and prestige of royalty than any platform denunciations? I know 


that many would reply that to look forward to, and to be solicit- | 


ous about, the existence of royalty thirty years hence, is to display 
an amount of faith in monarchical institutions which probably few 
possess ; but it is only fair to suppose that the advisers of the 
Crown legislate in its interest, and with a view to its maintenance. 

From this point of view, therefore, I cannot but think it is right 


to protest against the proposed grant of public money, and I hold | 


that since royalty has determined (it may be with a view of fall- 
ing gracefully) upon forming alliances with commoners, it should 
submit to the custom recognized among the class with which it is 
about to mix itself, and should take care that the accepted hus- 
bands should be in a position to maintain their wives according to 
their stations.—I am, Sir, &c., L. G. R. 


[To THE EDITOR OF THE “SPECTATOR.”] 
Sir,—In common, I feel sure, with many of your readers, I was 
much disappointed at the tone of your article of last Saturday on 
the projected dowry for the Princess Louise. You appear to think 


in a comparatively mean, poor style, and that she is saving 
large sums of money, which they think should be spent in holding 
| Court in London, and so promoting trade, not in London merely, 
but all over England. This feeling is at the bottom of the objection. 

Your mention of the misunderstanding of Queen’s taxes I 
can confirm, as also the absurdity of what are called Crown cases 
being reported as the ‘‘ Queen v. So-and-So.” An old fellow in 
the New Forest said he did not think much of the Queen. She 
seemed to be doing nothing but going to Scotland and to law. 
Why not call the Queen’s taxes by some other name, and give us 
a public prosecutor, and use his title instead of the Queen. 

Pray forgive this intrusion on your valuable time from 
constant reader of your exceedingly valuable journal.—I am, 
| Sir, &c., W. E. B. 


(To THE EDITOR OF THE “SPECTATOR.”] 
Srr,—You clearly mistake the feeling of the provinces on this 
subject. The Queen has lost the respect of Englishmen because 
she notoriously neglects her duty, and applied the enormous sums 
she and her late husband received and receives from the country 
to the increasing an already enormously hoarded wealth, instead 
of doing her duty and contributing largely to national charities a6 
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becomes a Queen. ‘There is, in fact, nothing queenly in her acts. 
The provinces rather like the Princess Louise's marriage than 
otherwise, but think the moneys hoarded by the Queen should 
dower her own children in future, and regret the outery did not 
commence on the marriage of Princess Christian.—I am, Sir, &c., 
A BreNIGHTED YORKSHIREMAN. 
We print this ill-tempered letter to show that the angry feeling it 
lays extends beyond London.—Ep. Spectator. } 


a 
dis} 
LESSONS FROM THE APOCRYPHA. 

(To THe EptroR OF THE “SPECTATOR.”) 

Sir,—A correspondent of the Spectator last week writes as if the 
new Table of Lessons (which the Government is pledged to carry 


into law this session) excluded the whole Apocrypha, and he makes | 


various excellent remarks on the importance of reading the Books 
of Wisdom, Ecclesiasticus, Baruch, the Song of the Three 
Children, Tobit, and Judith. 

It may be worth while to remind him that of these books 
it is only the two last are excluded from the new Table of Les- 
sons. ‘Lhe ** Song of the Three Children” is not in the 
existing ‘I'able, and therefore not in the new one, being suffi- 
ciently provided for by its insertion amongst the Canticles to be 
recited in the Prayer-Book. ‘There is much, no doubt, to be said 
for Tobit and Judith as studies of Jewish life; but, perhaps, if 
your correspondent were to endeavour to make a selection of 
public lessons to be read from either book, he would acquiesce in 
the relegation of them to private perusal. The best parts of 
Wisdom, Ecclesiasticus, and Baruch are still to be read.—I am, 
Sir, &c., ANGLICANUS. 





HOW TO DEFEAT BOOK-CANVASSERS. 
(To THE EDITOR OF THE “ SPECTATOR.") 

$1r,—1 have just read your paragraph as to book-canvassers and 
their tricks, and I fancy some of your readers may perhaps like to 
know that in two instances of artizans, patients of mine, the trick 
was easily defeated. They found that, while intending to take 
only a specimen part, they had really put themselves down as 
subscribers to a whole work, which threatened to extend over at least 
two years. I advised them to say when the next number was de- 
livered that, as they had contracted for the whole work, when it 
was complete they would then pay for it, but to decline paying 
for it part by part. ‘The agent never troubled them any more.— 
Iam, Sir, &c., T. A. Cammack, M.D. 


POETRY. 


ENGLAND, AWAKE! 


I. 
Spirit of England, art thou sleeping ? 
Soul of the Ocean, art thou fled ? 
Behold! thy Sister is wounded and weeping ; 
The waves are leaping; the storm is creeping 
Hither to break on thy slumbering head. 
England, awake! or the tomb may cover thee! 
Awake, awake! for the shroud is over thee ! 
England, awake, if thou be not dead! 
The seas are crying, the clouds are flying, 
Fair France is dying,—her blood flows red ; 
Europe in thunder is rent asunder, 
But the mother of nations is lying dead! 
Il. 
Weep !—and pray that our tears may wake her ; 
Pray !—tho’ prayers have been vain of old ; 
Scream, tho’ the thunder is weak to shake her; 
In the Name of the Maker, awake her, awake her! 
The storm hath come—let the bells be tolled. 
Mother, awake! we are wailing aloud for thee! 
Awake! awake! they are bringing the shroud for thee— 
They will bury thee quick, for thy pulse is cold! 
O God! to be sleeping !—with thy children weeping, 
And the lightning leaping round farm and fold ; 
Dark rolls the motion of heaven and ocean— 
Why is the mother of nations cold ? 
Il. 
Ilush! for I have a charm to move her: 
I will name her glories in times long fled. 
Now, that the doom is so dark above her, 
Come, all that love her, and over and over 
Let the mighty sum of her deeds be said. 
England, awake! we wail wet-eyed for thee! 
By the sons that have dream’d, the sons that have died for thee ! 
She hears; she remembers; she is not dead! 
© hearts ! cease aching, the dawn is breaking, 
England is waking,—she lifts her head! 
Her lips shall thunder; the world shall wonder : 
The mother of nations is not dead. 


February 1, 1871, Rosert BUCHANAN. 


| 
BOOKS. 
—— 
MARTHA.* 

“*Marrna” is one of Mr. Gilbert's best books. Except that 
there is a little too much of those minutia which are hindrances 
to the progress of the story, and quite unnecessary to the delinea- 
tion of any of the main characters in it,—minutie apparently 
inserted for the sake of minutiw, and not to deepen the lines of 
any one picture or narrative it contains,—there is very little room 
| for unfavourable, and a great deal for admiring, criticism. To get 
‘over our hole-picking first, we think Mr. Gilbert should take a little 


more pains to give a distinct picture of some of his secondary char- 











| acters, especially where these are very closely connected with the 
| story. Martha’s brother, Edgar Thornbury, is an admirable picture ; 
| One can see the somewhat imperious mien of the successful man of 
business, with his strong family affections, his resolve to have 
| his own way in the main, and the sharp lines of demarcation by 
which he carves out that independent sphere of other people 
| with which he declines to meddle. is wife, too, though 
| only a sketch, a woman of externally reserved and impassive, 
jand yet excitable and even enthusiastic nature, with her 
liability to forebodings of coming calamity, is quite adequately 
| painted. But the nephew, Walter Thornbury, who is much 
more important to the tale, is a mere walking gentleman, 
with nothing to characterize him at all; and yet as the son of so 
selfish and profligate a father, and so susceptible, gentle, and 
refined a mother, it is hardly likely that he should have had 
this simply uninteresting, well-regulated character without a 
single feature or individual characteristic of its own. Nor can 
we feel satisfied that Walter's father, Mr. Morecombe himself, 
the plausible evil genius of the tale, is truly painted on his 
first introduction. He is not needlessly blackened; his conduct 
is quite within the bounds of probability from first to last ; but it is 
almost inconceivable that a man so thoroughly selfish and false 
should not have suggested doubts of his goodness and sincerity to 
a nature so fine and true as Martha’s, even before his marriage 
with her sister. The plausibility of evil natures is, in novels, a 
good deal overrated. We hardly ever meet with men in the 
actual world who contrive to throw dust so successfully, and 
without raising even suspicion, into eyes so pure and steady as 
|are usually attributed to their victims in novels. And that 
| Martha, after learning the full extent of Mr. Morecombe's 
‘heartless profligacy, should have been more or less taken in by 
| him again, is contrary to all reason. 
| Here our cavils may pretty well end. The main idea of the 
| book, Martha’s own character, is really a very fine study, very 
| finely worked out from the first page to the last. Martha is one 
| of twins, the child of a Quaker mother and of a country gentle- 
man of not very shrewd intellect, indeed easily imposed upon, but 
of considerable force of determination when he clearly under- 
stands his position. From her mother’s nature and influence 
| Martha Thornbury inherits the quiet inward intensity of feeling, 
naturally religious in its tendencies, which has always charac- 
| terized the true Quakers, to which there is added in her something 
| of that firmness of her father’s temper, which takes a still more 
trenchant form in her brother Edgar. Martha's disinterested 
devotion, even as a child, to her twin sister and one of her little 
| brothers who died early, is carefully painted, aud Mr. Gilbert 
takes especial pains to mark the completely self-contained intensity 
| of the girl’s feelings on the loss of her brother, who had died 
| during her own illness from typhus fever :— 
| When Martha had fully recovered her senses, sho naturally became 
anxious about the health of the other members of the family, par- 
ticularly of her little brother George. An evasive answer was given 
her, but she did not detect the ambiguity it contained. ‘Two days 
afterwards, in the presence of her mother and Deborah, she again 
inquired after the child. Mrs. Thornbury attempted to answer, but in 
vain, and, instead, she burst into a flood of tears. Deborah then took 
upon herself the painful task of explaining to Martha that little George 
was dead. ‘The Lord hath given, and the Lord hath taken away. 
| Blessed be the name of the Lord,’ she said. ‘He hath in his mercy 
| spared thee, my dear, but thy little brother is now one of his angels.’ 
Martha received the intelligence in her usual placid, undemonstrative 
manner. She merely bent her head forward fronr her pillow, as if in 
| acquiescence to the Almighty’s will, but uttered not a word. She 
remained perfectly still for a few moments, and then gently turned her 
head on the pillow, as if to sleep. Her mother, surprised at her conduct, 
thought she could hardly have understood Deborah's meaning, and sho 
resolved on the first favourable opportunity to tell Martha herself of the 
death of her brother. After a few moments’ silence, so as as not to dis- 
turb Martha if she felt an inclination to sleep, Mrs. Thornbury noticed a 
slight heaving of the bed-clothes which covered Martha's shoulder, and 
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she went softly round to the other side of the bed to ascertain the cause. 
To her great surprise she found that the poor girl, though perfectly 
silent, was weeping bitterly. Her tears flowed so rapidly that Mrs. 
Thornbury became greatly alarmed. The poor child’s sorrow, however, 
though it seomed perfectly overwhelming, was displaying itself in her 
own peculiar way. Hor grief was perfectly silent; she did not utter a 
sob, and, but for the slight involuntary movement of the shoulders, she 
might have been supposed to be in a profound sleep. Mrs. Thornbury 
now used every effort in her power to console the poor girl, but with 
small success. True, to a certain extent she somewhat suppressed her 
tears, but the effort was evidently made with the intention of pleasing 
her mother more than anything else.” 


The further development of the same type of character is very 
minutely given,—Martha always subordinating all her own 
feelings to those of her family. Naturally hers is, and is meant 
by Mr. Gilbert to be, a perfectly healthy and very noble type of 
character ; but its tendency to a sedulously self-containing intensity 
of feeling has in it the germs of something possibly morbid in 
case all the external claims upon her excessively strong feelings 
of family affection should be removed, and she should be left to 
brood upon the memories of the past. And this visionary in- 


tensity of Martha's feelings, which is liable to morbidness when | 


divorced from active life, is to some extent stimulated by the 
mode of her twin sister’s death. ‘This sister marries, or believes 
that she marries, a Mr. Morecombe, who turns out to be a very 
bad style of adventurer, with a wife living at the time of this pre- 
tended marriage, and Martha brings Charity back to die in a 
ruined home, after the birth of a third child, which, however, pre- 
cedes its mother to the grave. One night, while Martha is nurs- 
ing Charity, who is not supposed to be aware of her own danger, 
she is wakened up from a brief sleep by finding Charity standing 
in the moonlight at her bedside, where she has come to tell her of 
her baby’s and her own approaching death :— 


*¢*Do not be alarmed, dear, but I have this night received a message 
from the Almighty, telling me that I am to die; and that the poor baby will 
be taken before me. Better so,’ she continued, her voice faltering with 
emotion: ‘ we shall soon meet again.’—* Charity,’ said Martha, greatly 
astonished, ‘you must have been dreaming.’—*It was no dream,’ she 
said solemnly. Martha now sat up on her bed, and passing her arm 
round her sister's waist, said calmly, ‘Collect yourself, Charity, dear, 
and tell me what has occurred.’—‘I cannot explain it, Martha, but I 
received the message as I tell it to you.’—*‘ But were you not asleep and 
dreaming ?’—‘Cortainly not; I was perfectly awake. I had been 
asleep, but did not dream,.’—‘ Tell me how was the message conveyed to 
you?’ inquired Martha, a sensation of awe pervading her at the time; 
‘tell me who spoke to you?’—‘ No one,’ said Charity, ‘no one nttered a 
word tome. Llawoke from my sleep and looked round to see if you 
were near me, but I found that you had left theroom. Thinking you had 
gone to lio down, I determined not to disturb you, but partly raised 
myself up in bed to see if baby was comfortable in her cot. I mention 
this to show you how perfectly I was awake. Finding baby was asleep, I 
placed my head back on the pillow to wait till you came into the room. 
A moment afterwards I experienced (for I can only explain it in that 
manner) a certainty that baby would die, and that I should shortly 
follow her.’” 


And the awe produced by this communication is strengthened by 
a saying of Charity to her sister shortly before her death :— 


‘One day, when she was standing by her sister's bedside watching 
her, Charity, who was evidently deeply absorbed in thought at the time, 
had turned her head to the other side of the bed; and Martha, fearing 
her sister's thoughts might be occupied on some painful subject, at- 
tempted to attract her gaze, by partially leaning over her. But in 
vain—Charity saw her not. Martha waited for some moments, and 
then said, in a sorrowful tone, and yet attempting to smile, * Look at 
moe, my protty one, look at mo.’ Charity, turning her head towards 
her sister, said, ‘I will look at you, Martha, with pleasure; for a sight 
of you is the only unmixed happiness that remains for me in this world. 
I will look at you with love, during the few short hours I have yet to 
live; and should it please the Almighty to pardon my sins and take me 
into his kingdom, my gaze shall still be on you—if it be permitted me— 
until we meet again there.’ The solemnity with which Charity uttered 


theso words made a profound impression upon her sister, and they never | 


afterwards faded from her memory.” 


After her sister's death, Martha brings up with great care the | 
two boys Charity leaves behind her, but as they get to the age | 


when they are capable of doing something for themselves, they 
are sent out to their uncle in India. Martha's father dies in great 
poverty. Her mother also dies, and Martha is left with the old 


Quaker servant, Deborah, after the expenses of the funeral are | 


paid, in extreme want, but hoping daily for a remittance from her 
brother in India, which is unfortunately somewhat delayed, and 
on which they have counted before it is quite due. In strict 
keeping with her reserved, acquiescing nature, Martha makes no 
effort to borrow or get help of any kind from others, and at last 
the servant Deborah, though aged and feeble, makes an attempt 
to go to London to get help for her mistress from some of her own 
relatives, but dies on the way, and Martha is absolutely alone and 
destitute in ber brother's house, which is fast falling into decay. 
Her health, enfeebled by enforced abstinence, gives way ; her mind 
turns inwards on the scenes of the past; her sister Charity’s super- 
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| natural foreboding and her promise recur to Martha’s mind, and 
she begins to arrange the furniture so as to recall most vividly ~ 
scenes of her past life, putting her father’s and mother’s seatg * 
their accustomed places, placing the Bible on the table where 
Deborah had placed it to read it aloud to her mistress, and bring. 
ing down even her little brother's cot from the garret where it had 
been put away after his death, to her own sleeping-room. Ag she 
becomes weaker and more emaciated, she begins every night to see 
the phantoms of the different members of her family sitting in their 
accustomed places, though they vanish when she ventures to address 
them aloud, and disappear every morning with the daylight. This 
part of Mr. Gilbert’s picture is extremely powerful. Martha, who 
has nothing but bread in the house, and has lost all appetite, lives 
only for the comfort of her nightly vision, and is persuaded that it 
| is sent to prepare her for death, and to rejoin above those whom she 
| has so dearly loved. When very near the point of death, and in 
| complete unconsciousness, Martha is discovered and revived, and 
soon after the expected letter arrives with her brother’s remittance, 
| and still better, with news of his speedy return. 
A new reach of the story then begins. Martha recovers under 
| skilful medical care from the state of internal excitement and 
bodily prostration into which she had been thrown, and finds in 
her brother and her eldest nephew, who also returns from India, 
full occupation for her naturally healthy and affectionate mind. 
Everything, however, which depresses her health and recalls the 
past, and especially everything which excites anxieties that she 
cannot share with those around her, has a tendency to throw 
her back into the condition in which her mind preys upon it- 
self and the phantoms reappear. Her sister's rascally hus- 
band, or pretended husband, who has returned from penal ser- 
vitude just at the time when his son’s (Martha’s nephew's) posi- 
tion in a good house in Loudon is becoming established, supplies 
this new source of anxiety. He extorts money from Martha under 
threats of making himself known to his son and claiming his right 
to help, if she does not give it to him. Nor dare she appeal to her 
brother for advice, because she knows her brother Edgar's peremptory 
nature and his loathing for the rascal, and feels sure he would hazard 
the disgrace to his nephew rather than not punish Morecombe. A 
frightful crime secretly committed by this man in the hope of 
killing Edgar ‘Thornbury and leaving the business in the hands of 
his own sons, to whom he intends to appeal to take him into it, 
makes the position still more painful; for her evidence, if she 
were to give it, would compel the son to appear as one of the 
principal witnesses against his own father. Ier suspicious con- 
duct under this trial alienates all those of her friends now near 
her, for her brother and his wife have been compelled to return 
for a short time to India, and she is again isolated, driven inward 
| on herself, compelled to feel the bitterness of universal distrust and 
suspicion and to look to nothing but death for her release. Of 
| course, thus suddenly cut off from the only life that is to her any 
| real life, the life of domestic Jove, she is driven inward once more 
into the visionary world, and begius to see night after night her 
sister Charity standing beside her and telling her of her speedily 
approaching dissolution,—a vision which is likely enough to fulfil 
itself. 

Nothing can be more vivid than the fashion in which 
Mr. Gilbert, of course in his own peculiar style, stamps this 
| unique and powerfully woven piece of imagined biography,— 
| it can hardly be called fiction,—on our minds. For Martha is in 
no degree whatever a novelist’s heroine. She isan old maid,—Mr. 
Gilbert says, at the opening of the story, already past fifty, which, 
if he looks well to his dates, projects the latter part of the tale into 
a future which the world has not yet reached, though that perhaps 
was what he intended,—of no particular power of mind, though 
great power of character, deep fidelity of affection, and con- 
scientiousness of will, being her only great gifts; and such visions 
as she has are not grand imaginative conceptions, nothing but 
vivid recallings of the past, so far as that past included her own 
not very remarkable family group. Nor does she even indulge in 
these visions till her mind is shut off from all its natural domestic 
resources and she has no choice left except either to make new 
friends for herself, or to go back to the memory of those who are in 
another world. ‘The picture of her silent nights passed with her 
phantom family, aud afterwards, when slic is robbed of the local 
associations which enable her to recall them all so vividly, with 
the twin sister who at the point of death had stood beside her in 
the moonlight to tell her of her coming death, is as full of pathos 
as power. We lay down the book under the impression that 
we have made a real friend, instead of merely adding one to the 
figures of romance, and that, a friend of singularly genuine and 
homely, though of so intense a nature. Hitherto novelists 
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have been wont to limit the preternatural in their stories to the | A new rift in his harness to defend 
‘ves of imaginative beings undergoing some grand ideal wrong. Mr. Against the subtle vengeance ; keen of eye ; 
lives “8 hi renius. has made a profound psychological Finger on bow; crouched snake-like ; arrows near. 
Gilbert, true to his own genius, has made a pre psy on IIo too that would not bend to save himself 
study of an old maid who under the painful stress of pent-up Will crawl to save his children; let me gain 
affections, lives over again in a shadowy way the life of the past ; 4 — giory “s childless fall. 

: += nicture a reality 4 » which will secure verefore I do refuse her fair and true 
and he has given his picture a re lity and power which will secure False or unfair, resign her either way. ; 
it, we believe, a high, if not the highest place among his own He, who has made her in his craft, may guido 


Her darkened eyes in roads where is no light, 
Nor any song, but noise of smitten breasts, 
Wrung hands, tear-weeping, hiss and ache of woe. 


works, and a permanent recognition in English literature. 


’ "ARREN’S “ REHEARSALS.” Is she not then his instrument and blind ? 
MR. WARREN’S os ee etary age - - 
y We could train her In @ gracious ways 

Mr. WARREN, whom we may be allowed to congratulate on He will mislead her simple hands to ale, 
claiming in his own person the honours which he has won under | She guileless all the while. O brother, fear her : 
the name of ‘* William Lancaster,” expresses with uncommon | ee her reg “yd puis eee 

i gre Pa ” 7 ee ; And hungry with the famine of old hate 
energy and passion the spirit of ‘ revolt ” which is so common So exadh oun tues ont th Gal Geo nk gloom.” 


r ung poets, we may say, among our young thinkers. 
a sane waney of fase di gd a ae or Less | How say modern, too, is this description of the Olympian 
articulate and rational, in words that sometimes are full of Gods !— 
noble despair, sometimes express nothing — better than a 
base Epicurean philosophy, against the whole order of 


“ They laugh or weep not; what is worth their wooping ? 
Sweet youth fails not beneath them like a reed, 
The shadow and the shine aro in their keeping. 


things, visible and invisible ; against State policies which, vastly The large deep flows on under them, tho cloud 
prodigal of life and wealth, do nothing to make men better and Is strewn along their tables, and the light 
wiser; against a social morality which is infinitely burdensome Is opm about them, when the wind is loud ; 

" Rae anythi ‘ity aud clevation. even against | And t © deep gates of sunset in their sight 
without reaching to nything of purity ud eleva ion, even ag st | Buse otth the techen dep. Shes these deletes 
a Nature which, in the half at least of its manifestations, seems to, High state as always. Their hands reap and slay, 
be malevolent, and a Deity whom, if only most of his own prophets Nor render any reason. They are fain, 


It | Because their rule cannot be put away ; 
Because their arrows swerve not when they draw, 
Because their halls are winter proof, their hate 


are right, it would be better for mankind not to have known. 
is impossible to read Mr. Warren's ‘‘ book of verses,” to use his 


own modest description of his work, without seeing in it the | Mighty and fat with store of death, their law 
expression of such thoughts; it is equally impossible, however Shod with the iron permanence of fate. _ 

rofound the dissatisfaction whick we feel with this philosophy | Being cruel, they can glut their cruel will ; 
P ‘ ° : acd cael eaiies | Wrathful, allow their wrath its utmost way ; 
of negation and discontent, not to admire the nobleness and purity Insatiate, can almost lust their fill; 


Listless, can drowse on tinted cloud all day, 


by which this expression is distinguished. 
Lulled by the nations wailing as they pray.” 


In Mr. Warren’s case this spirit of revolt has a somewhat singular 
manifestation. It is in the handling of classical subjects that he | But, modern or ancient, it is certainly grand verse. 
chiefly delights ; and when he finds himself in classical regions he In another poem, of considerable importance, called ‘‘’The Strange 
seems to have no choice but to show himself the partizan of the Parable,” the same tendency of thought assumes a different phase. 
Titans against Zeus. ‘* Pandora,” which we may call the pria- | It bears reference to the passage, ‘‘ When the unclean spirit is 
cipal poem in the volume, is a velsement denunciation of perpetual | gone out of a man, he walketh through dry places, seeking rest, 
hostility against the new ruler of the gods, with which the wise | and findeth none. ‘Then he saith, I will return into my house from 
Titan refuses the treacherous gift which Epimetheus brings to him. | whence I came out; and when he is come, he findeth it empty, 
“The Fall of the Titans” and the ‘The Nymph’s Protest” con- | Swept, and garnished. ‘Then goeth he, and taketh with himself 
tinue the same thought, the latter being specially significant as | seven other spirits more wicked than himself, and they enter in 
embodying the hostility between the worship of Nature and sys- | and dwell there; and the last state of that man is worse than 
tems of theology. In ‘* Zeus,” again, is expressed the feeling of | the first,’—and Mr. Warren treats it in this fashion. ‘The pos- 
angry discontent against this unknown ruler, so far away in his | sessed man feels himself free from the evil spirit which has long 
invisible distance, so different therefore from the visible tangible | tormented him :— 
powers of earth,—this supreme lord, who is too cruel or too careless | “ Only a kind of echo-pain remained, 


to set right the wrongs of the world :— And yet my soul ached with the loss of this, 
re : P My old abhorrence. It had wrought its roots 
And underneath his throne the wail comes up, | And worked its fibres round my nature so 
And now men praise him that ho is so great, That 1 was lost without tho thing I loathed.” 
| 


And now they curse him that he lets them die, 
And now some blessing feign, dissembling hate, The dreariness of this vacancy is powerfully described. Soon it 
But one and all he lets their wail go by.” drives the man forth. He seeks the solitude of the hills :— 

It is easy to see, that carefully and intelligently as Mr. Warren “ Weary was I of all my fellows’ ways ; 

has studied his models, the feeling thus expressed may easily be And lonely on the summits I was best. 


Sometimes a peat-tarn capped the giant chain ; 


out of harmony with the true tone of classical poetry. ‘The great | : 
drama of Zachylus is.-it is t throushout its length the exnres- | A waste of ice, pale grass, and sodden sedge 
Eschylus is, -i is rue, througho S feng exp | And rotten fangs of rush; whose trembling floor 
sion of the human sympathies that look to earth-born rather than | Festered in moss, and darkened to decay. 
to heavenly divinities, while through much of the Greek poetry | Yet hero I shuddered, as the star-time came, 
there runs the thought of powers, whether deities or destinies, that | To sco the evil spirits of the fea ' 
hosti B his th ht is | Trimming their lamps to lure me... And I sighed, 
are hostile or but half-benevolent to men. But this thought is | Kuowing how fiends had marred the under vales, 
expressed with calmness, almost, it may besaid, with coutentment, To find new demons herded in the snows 
anyhow, without the passion, the unrest, the bitterness of com- - _— pe — | = 
* . . 7 . ‘ . ‘ . ” nn. | neretore 1 Wandered On, and still no peace; 
plaint which it takes to itself in the mouth of a modern poet. ‘To And still I paced the uplands dry and droar, 
the ancients futum, the doom of the unseen powers, however | And still the curse stung burning at my heart.” 


terrible it might be, was always at the same time the fus; the |,,, ’ ’ 

“meant be = oA rhe ae tae sean baal ee These ‘‘dry places” of the parable are powerfully pictured, 
Bere ctagge ati: oy ‘ ‘ | though they are too much of an Alpine character, as, for instance, 

fierce accusations of wrong against that which shocks his con- |. a ie ‘ 

é gee ; : .. | in this fine description of a glacier,— 

science or mars his life. Ilow true, for instance, in much of its | 

phrasing is the fine passage which we quote below to the classical 

models, but yet how unlike what any Greek or Roman would have 

written! It is Prometheus’s final refusal of the gift of Zeus :— 


“ The cracks of that dread violet lake 
Frozen and fast since God created snow,” 
to suit the associations of the original. Here all the visions of 
past evil in his life haunt him; death, which he seeks, refuses to 


‘*Therefore who sets to cope with Zeus his face, : : 
meet him. At the last he comes back to his house :— 


Hath slender hours of pastime, and lays by 


Love that is born, as some soft flower in dreanis, “Ay me, returning! This is no return 
we aren ~ aye wintry 2 eM The core of desolation, where no rest 
f ) ar @ a f ° . 
ee ee oe aan gee Shall come for ever, or one eyelid fall 
And childless gird him braver for the fight, In that sweot puro oblivion of tho just 
-_ be sce le Nh ; _ a a Empty and swept and garnished tho’ it be, 
0 6 ROW HERSEES Freee Sees BO aS GEN, This is no home, but some sepulchral den 
* Rehearsals: a Book of Verses. By John Leicester Warren, Author of | ly wi snd ete ger ch oy sep blight 
e S ’ 


“Philoctetes.” London: Strahan and Co. 1870. 
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The hearth is darkened with a phantom curse ; 
I think no child will play there any more, 
And I am lonelier here than on the void. 


**So went I forth, and took unto my need 
Seven former comrades in the naked walls ; 
They came and dwelt there, souls that mock the light, 
And banter with the melancholy time, 
Unhoeeding the to-morrow” ...... 


And this is the end :— 


‘“‘ Tho’ for a season he may conquer down 
And put to flight the traitor legion well, 
Yot with to-morrow’s light they will return; 
And if he yield, relapsing to their rule, 
Relapse is worse perdition to the man, 
Than to havo never left his sin at all. 
Ay me, mysterious doom! what help is mine ?” 


Now, there is much power of expression in all this, but the first | able creases. 


obvious criticism on it is, that Mr. Warren has misread the parable. 
Manifestly he supposes that the ‘* he” who ‘‘ wanders through dry 
places ” is the man, whereas it is the evil spirit. ‘There may be, 
doubtless there is, a terrible truth in his treatment of the subject, 
and doubtless it is one of the hinted meanings of the parable, 
though scarcely the chief one. At the same time, the blunder, 
for it is nothing less, is absolutely inexcusable when a man takes, 


This line of thought has been suggested by Miss Poole’s delight. 
ful little book. Not that she says anything about tracts op 
distributors, but that we felt forcibly how direct to the heart of 
the poor her stories would go. ‘They are exclusively about the 
poor, and the contrast between this book and the things we a 
generously offer for their intellectual food, struck us as painfully 
unfavourable to the genus “ tract.” If ladies or gentlemen with 
cheerful faces and in bright clothes would take the poor such pleasant 
readable healthy books as these, how eagerly would they be received 
in families where books are read at all! ‘The cottager would respect 
such books and protect them with loving care, instead of thrusting 
them into the well-known dresser-drawer with the damp dish. 
cloths and the rusty forks, from which they are weekly hunted out 
and produced, unread, with apologies, morsels of fat, and innumer. 
Why should the return of prodigals, the reclamation 
of drunkards, and the adventures of serious servant-girls be the only 
subjects discussed and treated-of in the literature prepared for the 
working-man? And why should little scraps of questionable 
theology be surreptitiously smuggled into them, as the leaven that 
is to render innocuous the light-minded dissipation of such ingj- 
dents as they contain? It is acknowledged that these passages 
are invariably skipped, and they do but serve to make the story, 





as the poet takes in such a case, the part of Advocatus Diaboli ; he | such as it is, shorter as to the interesting part, and duller as tothe 


ought, at least, to be scrupulously correct. 
‘strange parable ” indeed if the Divine Speaker had represented, 
as this poem would make us believe that he represented, a man 


driven by the sheer sense of desolation, without any hint of | want of variety and power. 


fault, intoa worse evil than that from which he had been delivered. 

We have dwelt on what we think the great blemish of Mr. 
Warren's poetry,—it suggests nothing but doubts which are only 
too ready to come to us, makes nothing clearer but the outlines of 
a darkness which is only too visible. ‘Take these lines, for 
instance :— 


“ Arise and take thine ease, 
For thou art Lord; and these 
Are but as sprinkled dust before thy power. 
Art thou the less divine, 
If they lift hands and whine, 
Or less eternal since they crawl an hour ? 
After a little pain to fold their hands, 
And perish like the beasts that tilled their lands. 


“ They dug their field and died, 
Believed thee or denied ; 
Cursed at thy name, or fed thy shrine with fume. 
Loved somewhat, hated more, 
Hoarded, grew stiff and sore, 
Gat sturdy sons to labour in their room ; 
Became as alien faces in their land ; 
Died, worn and done with as a waste of sand. 


“ Strong are alone the dead. 

They need not bow the head, 

Or reach one hand in ineffectual prayer. 

Safe in their iron sleep 

What wrong shall make them weep, 

What sting of human anguish reach them thero? 

They are gone safe beyond the strong one's reign, 

Who shall decree against them any pain ?” 
What could be more hopeless ? Mr. Warren has in no small measure 
the gifts of the poet, but we cannot hope or even wish for him 
the highest success till he can come to believe in Light. 


PICTURES OF COTTAGE LIFE£.* 
Tracts—like their distributors, for the most part—are good and 
honest, but ugly to look at, and preachy and dull to listen to. As 
for the ugliness, the distributor—if candour obliges her to own the 


hard impeachment—will, like the man who squinted, deprecate | 


censure, on the ground that it is her misfortune, not her fault ; but 
we feel inclined to reply, in the words of the squinting gentleman’s 
companion, ‘* No it ain’t,—it’s yer abominable ignorance.” For if 
the distributor knew, or, knowing, cared to realize what a pleasant 
thing, in the poverty-stricken cottage, isa pretty, bright, and cheerful 
dress, even if there cannot be a pretty face, she would scarcely, of 
set purpose, don her oldest gown and dingiest bonnet and shawl 
in order, apparently, to match as nearly as she can the greasy and 
blackened brown-paper cover of the truly detestable tract. We 
have heard on good authority that the poor people like the 
tracts, but for our own part, we cannot conceive of any feel- 
ing softer than that of unutterable disgust and revengeful hatred 
arising in the heart of the poor cottager at the sight of that well- 
known hideous brown cover, emerging from the equally well- 
known and almost equally abhorred reticule of the dingy dis- 
tributor, who is herself besides, of necessity, often tiresome and 
always monotonous. 





* Pictures of Cottage Life. By Margaret E. Poole. London: Macmillan and Co. 


It would have been a| whole. ‘I'racts are known to be written with a purpose, and this 


in itself makes them distasteful; and they are for the most part 
written by professional tract-manufacturers, and this insures a 
Inexpensive books, short tales, and 
interesting papers exist in abundance, full of instruction, and per- 
fect as to moral tone, for the reprinting of which we should think 
permission might easily be obtained. 

Every story in the book before us is such a one. They are all 
perfect of their kind, unless it is the last, which bears slight but 
unmistakable signs of being more made up and less of a simple 
chronicle from the annals of the poor than the others. Miss 
Poole reminds us of Mrs. Gaskell, without so much originating 
power, but also without Mrs. Gaskell’s tendency to sentimentality. 
She apparently records, with neither addition nor embellishment, 
but with a perfect and sensitive sympathy, and in the purest and 
simplest style, some events in the lives of the West-Country 
peasantry ; and when she tells us that ‘‘ plot and characters are 
alike fictitious,” we can only admire the more the accurate obser- 
vation and delicate appreciation of character and motive which 
have enabled her to write these ‘‘ tales that might be true.” “ For 
Better, for Worse” is the story of the book, and it would be diffi- 
cult to overrate the truth and beauty of the delineation of the 
character of the awkward, humble girl, so full of admiration for 
her more accomplished lover and of diffidence in her own powers, 
changing by slow degrees into the sad and patient woman, and 
later into the chastened but grateful wife. But what we feel of 
this story, we feel almost as unreservedly of all the others. ‘The 
incidents are so exactly those of that rank of life; selected with no 
attempt to go out of the ordinary course of the experience of 
the poor. The knowledge of their ways and peculiarities and 
habits of thought is so accurate, and the insight into their special 
ditficulties and into the faults and virtues peculiar to their station 
so deep, that, added to the native refinement of the authoress, and 
her pure English and yet complete mastery of the dialect of the 
district in which she lays her scenes, it would not be possible to 
find any tales of the sort more beautiful and affecting. 

The last, as we have said, alone admits of improvement. The 
losing of the diamond ring is a little sensational, and the super- 
stition and cowardice of the thief scarcely natural in a man so 
travelled and experienced as James Davis. Moreover, the 
authoress makes a slip in putting the Somersetshire dialect into 
the mouth of the heroine,—a true cockney only lately arrived from 
| London. But this is ‘‘ straining out the gnat ;” for, from the old 
| baronet downwards in the social scale, the characters are wonder- 
| fully life-like. We have so many favourites in these stories that 
| we must neglect all but one, and we have not space to direct 
‘attention to a tithe of the passages abounding in truth, beauty, 
| and tenderness. Instead, we will revert to the story ‘‘ For Better, 
| for Worse,” and give a somewhat lengthened extract, to do fuller 
| justice to Miss Poole’s style, and to illustrate the sort of subjects 
she chooses for her stories. ‘The husband has come back in the 
| night, after many years, and when some of his sons are almost 
/men. lis wife finds him first, when she comes down in the early 
| morning to prepare breakfast for her sons :— 
| “Thero was nothing in her tono to betray that the return of their 
| father was not a perfectly natural and ordinary event. Giving orders 


| in that steady voice she looked completely mistress of herself, and of the 
| situation, whilst her husband's eyes were once more studying the ground, 
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and her sons stood in blank amazement, Bill taking in the fact of his | dear as those of no other building can ever be ;—and it is not a 
father’s presence with the look of one that has received a terrible shock, | rapid inspection of the huge cheerless basilicas and churches, with 
Lot easting glances of inquiry at his brother in hopes of finding out | thei a bl d gilded ceili d ill-sui 
what he ought to say or do. Mary quietly went on, ‘Don’t speak to | cir gaudy marbles, and gilded cellings, and 1 -suited monu- 
your father now, boys. He do feel ill. Make haste and get your | ments, which arouses one’s sympathy ; but the long investigations 
preakfasties, an’ be off.’ Much relieved to find he was not expected to of their precious fragments of ancient cloister and sculptured 


, thing, Lot hastened to obey. Not so Bill. He stood stock still, | : - : . 
: Dees r . don his mother. She touched his arm, and beckoned him | fountain, of mouldering fresco and medizval tomb, of mosaic- 
jnto the tiny pantry at the back of the house. ‘Bill,’ sho said in a tone | crowned gateway and palm-shadowed garden ; and the gradually 


of admonition, ‘‘tis your father.’ Bill glanced back at the disreputable- | acquired knowledge of the wondrous story which clings around 


ing figure, and shivered. ‘You be his son, Bill. Whatever, you be | : ; : 
penn iae Y so I will do summat to help him, Mother. But he didn’ | each @ ae enciont things, aod which tells how cach. hes a 
ought to ha’ come here, to sponge on your earnin’s. We'll give him | motive and meaning entirely unsuspected and unseen by the 


what do lie in our power, Mother, but he mustn’t bide here. That be | passing eye.” 
too much,’ A quiver passed over Mary's face. ‘Tho law do give him| ‘Lhe truth is, that according as people see this or that “ motive 
a right to,’ said she.—‘Hang tho law! But if that be the ease (which I | 114 meaning” in Rome, a part of their immediate impressions are 


nnot believe), it don’t make no differ. I'll take ‘eo away from this | 4 
= an’ he shan't know where we bo gone to. It don’t matter a brass Coloured. flawthorne, an American Protestant, appears at first 


farthing whether I be here or at Westhampton: I've got a pair of arms | to have seen only a disagreeable side; he says that they left her 
to work for ‘ee wherever we be to.’—‘Oh, Bill, darlin’, you be a dear | « half lifeless from the languid atmosphere, the vital principle of 


n to I, but you don’t understand nought about this,’ Mary answered. | _,. | “ : * 
‘Let alone the law, he be my husband still, dear lad, and your father, | © hich has been used up long ago = corrupted by myriads of 
an’ I took him for better for worse, don’t ’ee know? An’I couldn” | slaughters,—left her crushed down in spirit by the desolation of 
bear to turn un out, if "twas ever so. Don’t ’ee see how ill he be?’ | her ruin and the hopelessness of her future,—left her, in short, 
—'So long as he was well he stopped away.’—Mary put her | hating her with all our might, and adding our individual curse to 


her son's lips. ‘Don’t say no more now, dear lad,’ said : ¢ - . * 
- a to thy al an’ turn ~ pawl in thy mind, an’ I think | the infinite anathema which her old crimes have unmistakably 


thou'It come to look at it different. You see, dear lad, it have took ’eo | brought about. When we have left Rome in such mood as this, 
all on a sudden, but J’ve looked forward to it, an’ thought what I'd do in | we are astonished by the discovery, by and by, that our heart- 


it,a many year. I have, dear lad. He wasn't never ono to stand up , : -~ 
alone against trouble, Bill, dear, an’ I knowed trouble ‘ould fall upon him | 8*Fings have myster: iously attached themselves to the Eternal City ’ 
sooner or late ; but I never thought on him bein’ brought so low ashe do and are drawing us thitherward again, as if it were more familiar, 


seem to be, an’ [ thought if he were drove up an’ hadn’ no place else to more intimately our home, than the spot where we were born.” 
go to, the day might be when he’d come home, an’ so I wouldn’ never | Yes! poet of the far West! like many another, you brought 


leave this house, dear—that’s why you never couldn’ persuade me—an’ ew es 
the door have never been bolted by night since the night he went away, | darkened and prejudiced eyes to Rome, and you saw her in the 


for I knowed he’d come by night if he did come at all, an’ I vowed in | shadow of your preconvictions; but she couched you against your 
myself he should find no bolted door to turn un back . an’ the door | will, and forced you to acknowledge at least that wonderful 


o’ my heart do stand open too.’ The last words were spoken so low that | . . . 
they were scarcely audible, but Bill caughtthem. He kissed his mother, exterior charm which you have rendered in many and many an 


and went to his work in silence as she bade him, feeling half-choked | eloquent page of Transformation. 
with a rush of contending emotions. He was more tired with mental | As far as the present reviewer is concerned, we first went to Rome 
conflict than with bodily labour when the day was over, and he so much | (alas! how many years ago) to find the first impression as enchant- 


dreaded meeting his father, that he half resolved to spend the entire | - . : , . 
evening at a public-house.| That would vex mother, to be sure, but she | 19g a8 the last. An outside seat in a vehicle driven across the 


will have no thoughts for him vow, he grumbled to himself... . . She | undulating Campagna, where the asphodels were in flower beside 
only said, Ry | ear _ — yon ee | the ancient milestones of the Via Aurelia, allowed us to see that 
ad the snag tendernns of bar ep, il ola gent ab of a0 Gey dim speck of St. Pete's above the horizon now denied to un 
went the jealous suggestion that mother would not care now what he | happy travellers by rail. It was night ere we were housed, having 
did, and in its stead there arose a determination to stand by her through | seen nothing but a confusion of narrow streets. At six o’clock the 
thick and thin, do what she might.” | next morning, aftera night of excited headache, we went down 
|into the rainy streets, and blindly hurrying on, literally by the 
WALKS IN ROME* | points of the compass, asking no questions, and looking neither 

‘ _ | to the right nor left, a mile’s progress brought us to that never- 
As the travelled reader turns over the pages of this book, his | to ho.forgotten corner of the Capitol where in an instant 
heart will perchance beat and his eyes glisten, remembering his | +. Forum, with all its pillars, and the vast round of the Coliseum, 
own * walks in Rome,” under the spell of indescribable fascina- | py p3¢ upon our view. Since then we have entered Rome by the 
tion waich the place casts upon pilgrims of all creeds and pightest light of a springtide moon, sweeping down upon the 
countries. A believer in the Christian associations of the Eternal | ¢, niliar scene by the Piazza of St. Peter's; and again, the last 
City is apt to think that to destroy these is to deprive Rome of all tine by railway at midday, bowling into view of the twin towers 
but her physical charm, yet the Italian Liberals, who trouble | ¢¢ santa Maria Maggiore, seen over a huge heap of—coal! But 
themselves equally little about the Pope or St. Paul, cling to her | once on that beloved ground, Rome has been the Rome of old, to 











headship as obstinately as any devotee. 


Mr. Hare’s book is a guide-book, intended to be carried in the | 


hand ; it is much fuller than Murray, being in two stout volumes. 
Not that Murray should be undervalued, for it is admirably done, 
and has given us many a happy hour; but this last comer is fitted 


to replace Eustace, that dullest of last-century digests, in which, | 


which, says the proverb, all roads lead; from the green English 
lane whose straightness yet shows its ancient goal, to the sunken 
causeway under the Arch of Orange, or the steep paved gully 
called ‘+ la route Romaine ” upon the verdant hills beyond Algiers. 

Mr. Hare’s book is, as we have said, a companion for the 
traveller; but who does not love to pore over any reminder of 





nevertheless, our ancestors of the grand tour appear to have | Jtalian rambles? In turning over his pages, we note a very clear 
delighted. Learned Eustace fitly accompanied those great black summary of the great dispute upon the topography of the Capito- 
engravings which probably caused Niebuhr to say, “ My pre- jing Hill. He thinks that the Italians, Canina, and others, are 
sentiment of the emotions with which I should behold the Roman | right (as against the Germans), and that the temple occupied the 
ruins has proved quite correct. Nothing about them is new to me: | it, of Ara Coli. He paints well the garden of the Villa Mattei, 
asa child, [ lay so often, for hours together, before their pictures, | “quite the ideal of a deserted Roman garden, a wealth of large 
that their images were, even at that early age, as distinctly impressed | Roman daisies, roses, and periwinkle spreading at will amidst 
upon my mind as if I had actually seen them.” Mr. Hare's book | pomains of ancient statues and columns. A grand little avenue of 
may fitly explain the delightful modern photographs by which any | ijexes leads to a terrace whence there is a most beautiful view 
one who chooses may now know how Rome really looks in sun or | over the Alban Hills, with a noble sarcophagus and a quantity of 
shade. He quotesfreely from Hawthorne, Northcote, Mrs. Jameson, | fine aloes and prickly pears in the foreground.” 
Ampere, Lady Eastlake, Dr. Arnold, and other writers, thus Jy his description of the Appian Way, that wonderful pathway 
giving much life and colour to his pages, and bringing together | o¢ ghosts, he quotes a fine passage of Hawthorne about the tomb of 
the impressions of many various minds upon a subject which Qocijiq Metella, and gives us extracts from Dean Stanley and 
Seems capable in some shape or other of arousing the interest | pyodrika Bremer. 
“ol. : s : From Wiseman, and Hemans, and Northcote, the three Catholic 
The writer himself is passionately attached to the scenes he writers who have perhaps best loved Rome, Mr. Hare also quotes, 
deseribes. ‘* It is not a hurried visit to the Coliseum, with guide- but his sympathies have not led him to dwell with any warmth 
book and cicerone, which will enable one to drink in the fulness | 4, the traditions which make Rome so dear to millions of Christian 
of its beauty; but a long and familiar friendship with its solemn | men. But he cites a fine passage from Conybeare and Howson, 
walls, in the ever-varying grandeur of golden sunlight and grey | oh out the Protestant burying-ground and the pyramid of Caius 
shadow—till, after many days companionship, its stones become (estius which may make those who possess Macpherson's photo- 
| graph regard it with an increased interest. ‘St. Paul was borne 





* Walks in Rome. By Augustus J.C. Hare. London: Strahan, 
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to execution beyond the city gates, upon the road to Ostia. As he | work, and which give such importance to Mr. Martin's labours 
issued forthfrom the gate, his eye must have rested for a moment | The events which came crowding upon us with such rapidity that 
on that sepulchral pyramid which stood beside the road, and still we had scarcely accepted one before it was superseded, are 
stands unshattered, amidst the wreck of so many centuries, upon arranged here with all the quiet irony of fate. Not only haye We 
the same spot. That spot was then only the burial-place of a | at the end of June the declaration in the French Legislative Bog 
single Roman ; it is now the burial-place of many Britons. ‘The | that the peace of Europe was never more assured, followed three 
mausoleum of Caius Cestius rises conspicuously amongst humbler days later by the announcement of the Hohenzollern candidature 
graves, and marks the site where Papal Rome suffers her Pro- | but the similar statement on the 12th of July is within the same time 
testant sojourners to bury their dead. In England and in succeeded by an expressed determination for war. Instances of 
Germany, in Scandinavia and in America, there are hearts which | this kind might be multiplied, but we have no wish to dwell upon 
turn to that lofty cenotaph as the sacred point of their whole a merely incidental part of Mr. Martin’s book. Its substantia) 
horizon, even as the English villager turns to the grey church- merits deserve a more lengthened examination. Mr. Martin 
tower which overlooks the gravestones of his kindred. Among | quotes a dictum of Goethe’s that figures, which are often said tg 
the works of man, that pyramid is the only surviving witness of | govern the world, really show how the world is governed, ang 
the martyrdom of St. Paul, and we may thus regard it with yet | what chiefly strikes us in this book is the universal applicability 
deeper interest as a monument erected by a pagan to the memory | of the saying. After we have been taken through all the Stateg 
of a martyr.” of Europe, aud presented clearly and concisely with the necessary 
Altogether, we may fairly say that Mr. Hare’s book fills a real | details of their condition, Mr. Martin carries us off to the other 
void, and gives to the tourist all the latest discoveries, and all the | quarters of the globe. Here the scope of his work has been 
most poetical illustrations bearing on that most inexhaustible of gradually expanding, and it now takes in not only British colonies 
subjects, the City of Rome. and settlements and the vast territories of the United States and 
= China, but the South American republics and the Eastern monarchies, 
THE STATESMAN’S YEAR-BOOK FOR 1871.* Information on so many subjects, packed closely and derived in the 
Weare often reminded that we live in a luxurious age, and it is main from official documents, caunot be too highly prized ; and if, 


the natural effect of luxury to make men forgetful of the variety as we think, Mr. Martin has fallen into two or three errors, we must 
F—) s s - vers 
of products ministering to their gratification. People soon grow bear in mind the extent of ground that he covers. Many home 


accustomed to things which at first seemed tokens of a stupendous questions of interest are treated at some length, as, for instance, 
advance on the state which preceded them. This is very much | the number of English people who signed their names in the mar- 
the case with our modern books of reference, and especially with et segpnet compared sie age * me people who had to make 
the indispensable manual which we have before us When Mr, | “heir mark. ‘Those among Mr. Forster's constituents who asked 
Martin published the first edition of his Statesman's Year-Book, | f0lish questions about the Queen's “salary " will find here all the 
everybody was struck with the happiness of the idea and | details of the Civil List and of the purposes to which it is applied. 
ee malt with which f& was worked cat Sin: Mach |The sketch of the German Navy may interest such as look for 


time the successive issues of the book have gone on improving, but | fresh — of Count Bismarck's = i eee They may 
we are so apt to take its appearance for granted that we | C°™P@", oe se ~ —_— ay : spre and specu- 
hardly remember the constant pains employed in bringing it to late on the possible results of the war being transferred from the 
perfection. Statistics and circumstances alter yearly ; the great land to the sea. ; , - 

events which have occupied public attention have changed the face| 0% all such points Mr. Martin will be found a trustworthy 
of Europe, but much else has been done almost imperceptibly. It | 8'ide. The mistakes which he seems to us to have made 
is greatly to the credit of Mr. Martin that he keeps us abreast of | %@ Perhaps somewhat microscopical. We do not quite under- 
these changes, but in one or two instances events have moved too | St#nd how the Imperial Crown of Germany can be said to have 
rapidly for him. The transition which is taking place from the been for more than five centuries in the Hapsburg family. On 
North-German Confederation to the German Empire is not quite | Mr. Martin’s own showing there baer a break of a hundred and 
completed in this volume. We have in one place a paragraph be- | thirty years in the succession from 1308 to 1437, and he bas not 
ginning with “ the legislative power of the Empire,” and ending allowed for the three years’ reign of the Bavarian Charles V {I., after 
with ‘* the executive power of the Confederation” as regulated by | the extinction of the male live of the Hapsburgs. Again Mr. 
the constitution of 1867. No doubt it would puzzle almost any | Martin tells us of the statute of Anne which enacts that if any 
one to say what is the exact constitution of the new German Empire, , ™¢™ber of Parliament shall accept any office of profit from the 
and how far it has been definitely settled. All we know is that there | Ctowa, his election shall be void and a new writ shall issue; but 
have been negotiations between the chief States, and deputations to | h¢ does not allude to the modification of this rule introduced by 


Versailles, and that the King of Prussia has accepted the Imperial the last Reform Act, and allowing those who already hold certain 
dignity. We must wait for the Statesman’s Year-Book of 1872 to specified offices to exchange them for others without having to be 


be fully informed on the subject. It will not be Mr. Martin’s re-elected. What he says about the Crown’s right of nomination 


fault if everything is not set in order by that time, but we feel | bishoprics is either obscure or erroneous :— , 
sure that he will be able to clear up our present doubts and| _“ The Queen is by law the supreme governor of the Church, possessing 
uncertainties. | the right, regulated by the 4th section of the statute 25 Henry VIIL, ¢. 20, 
to nominate to the vacant archbishoprics and bishoprics, the form being 
Naturally the great use of a book of this kind is to give the | to send to the dean and chapter of the vacant see the royal licence, or 
latest information on all branches of political science. If it were congé d'élire, to proceed to the election, accompanied by the Queen's 
notfor constant change, a yearly issue would be unnecessary. We  lettr numing the pana bo os od yale toe Crea Sal 
might still be contented with the first edition, or with such editions But this form applies only to the sees of old foundation: the bishopries 
as the sale of the work had brought into being, and Mr. Martin | of Gloucester and Bristol, Chester, Peterborough, Oxford, Ripon, and 
would have been spared a great deal of trouble. But what is the | Manchester are conferred direct by letters patent from the Crown.” 
value of statistics eight years old? Any debater or writer who , Does not this last sentence imply that in the case of the bishoprics 
was to found a theory on such information would be liable toa of modern foundation there is no congd d'élire? If this is Mr. 
crushing answer. It is essential for all men who are in a public | Martin’s meaning, he is clearly wrong, for the practice in regard to 
position, and, indeed, for all who take an active part in politics, to | these bishoprics is to issue a congé d’clire ; and so far as the see of 
have a book like this constantly beside them. Without its help | Gloucester and Bristol is concerned, an order in Council expressly 
it may be in our power to keep account of the chief movements directs that there shall be an election by the dean and chapter of 
which mark the history of our time, but even that requires an each alternately. One or two other questions remain which might 
effort of memory. Just as we read the daily telegrams about the | give rise to similar discussions, but there we are not quite certain 
war, and have a general notion that the Germans are gaining of our ground, and we think the chances are that Mr. Martin 
ground, though we do not realize their actual progress till we would prove to be in the right. 
follow them on the map, so we need the same guidance over the —s ineaiiainsiiaaaiaas 
field of history. In the present issue of the Statesman’s Year-Book wl gree 
Mr. Martin has added a most useful feature,—a chronicle of the | CURRENT LITERATURE. 
events of the past year. As anintroduction to the survey of the 
state of Europe, nothing could be more valuable. We have at a 
glance the great changes which are reflected in the body of the 











We naturally put together for purposes of notice two “books on the 
War,” which, though differing widely from each other in style, purpose, 
and treatment of tho subject, are, each in its way, equally admirable. The 
* The Statesman's Year-Book: a Statistical and Historical Account of the States of the | « Artillery Officer” who writes From Sedan to Saarbriick (Tinsley), is evi- 


Civilized World. Manual for Politicians and Merchants, for the Year 1871, By Frederick 2 : i 
Martin, Eighth Annual Publication. London Macmillan. 18371. - | dently one of those officers, highly educated and thoroughly well acquainted 
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with their profession, who are the “ salt” of our Army. He gives us | 
here a volume of great interest both to soldiers and to civilians, in 
hich he records his impressions of the battle-fields of the earlier part 
of the war, especially of the scene of tho great conflict of Grave- 
lotte. The professional remarks which he makes he encloses in brackets, 
with permission to the general reader to omit them, a permission that 
there is no necessity for using, as they are both intelligible and inter- 
esting even to the non-military reader. Tho greater part of the volume, 
however, is occupied with such observations as an intelligent man, who 
had the advantage of great facilities for getting to see what ho wanted, 
would naturally make. Tho “Artillery Officer's” sympathies are at 
Jeast as much for France as for Germany, and one naturally looks for his 
opinion on the demeanour of the German troops. It is gratifying to find 
it highly fayourable. The men are very orderly, the officers remarkably 
courteous and gentle. At the same time, they combine the furtiter in re 
with the swaviter in modo. When they make a “ requisition,” they will 
have it satisfied. And for these requisitions, it must be remembered, 
they have no intention of paying, either now or at any future time. 
They avow that the bonds or acknowledgments which they give for 
articles received are of no further use than as vouchers which, on 
the restoration of peace, the sufferers will bo able to display to 
the French Government; and by which they will obtain their due 
share of the relief which, it is presumed, the nation generally 
will afford to tho provinces which have suffered from the war. 
For luxuries, indeed, they profess to pay, but do not carry out the 
theory with any great strictness. We hope that the professional sug- 
gestions, the strong preference, for instance, which the author avows, 
as strengthened by actual experience, for breech-loading cannon, will 
not be passed over by persons in authority. An opinion which our | 
author expresses that no non-military person could travel with advant- 
age over the scene of the campaign is happily disproved by the contents 
of What I Saw of the War. By the Hon. C. Allanson Winn. (Black- 
wood.)—Mr. Winn, who is a civilian, was actually in the fighting at 
Speichern, Gorzo, and Gravelotte, and describes his volume very 
rightly as ‘‘a narrative of two months campaigning with the Prus- 
sian army of the Moselle.” At the samo time, it is evident 
from his own perfectly modest and unaffected account of his | 
proceedings, that he is possessed of qualifications, combined in a} 
very rare degree, which fitted him for his position, bonhomie, 
wit, tact, geniality of temper, and kindness of heart. Nothing | 
seems to have discouraged, nothing to have offended him; he | 
made the firmest friends of Prussian officers and French peasants, | 





shared the rations of the conquerors, and was admitted to partake of | 
the concealed stores of the conquered, and at the same time more than 
repaid all these benefits, making most acceptable additions to the mess of | 
his military companions, while he earned the gratitude of his French | 
friends by protecting them from wrong. All this time he seems to | 
have been indefatigable in administering to the relief of the sick and | 
the wounded. The book in which these experiences are recorded is so | 
full of interest that we cannot too strongly recommend it to our readers, 
Among many descriptions of battle-fields we have seen nothing moro | 
striking than the passage in which Mr. Winn relates his walk by | 
night from Gravelotte to Gorze, how by the light of a bursting | 
shell he sees, ‘as it were by magic, a dead French artilleryman and his | 
horse, scarcely having time to see the colour of his uniform, when with the | 
returning darkness they vanished from his sight;” how he “ stumbled over | 
a mound,” and felt—a horribly graphic touch—his hand “ press against | 
something like a hard cushion covered with rough cloth.” The book, | 
however, is not all “horrors.” Some of the scenes are humorous 


Revelation on Mount Sinai,’ and so forth. Such a table of contents would 
to real appreciators of Mr. Disraeli double the value of this otherwise 
clear, agreeable, and excellent edition. 


Lhe Mutineers of the Bounty. By Lady Belcher. (Murray.)—We have 
at last a complete account of what is a very curious and interesting 
episode in history. Lady Belcher is the stepdaughter of Captain Peter 
Heywood, who, as will be remembered by those who are familiar with 
the history of the ‘ Mutiny,” was one of the midshipmen of the Bounty. 
For his share in the proceeding—he was left on board in the ship, when 
Captain Bligh and others were sent off in the boat, and did not offer 
any resistance to the mutineers, being indeed, wholly incapable of it,—he 
was tried on his return to England and condemned to death. He 
received, however, 2 free pardon, was permitted to re-enter the Navy, 
and rose to the rank of post-captain. Lady Belcher's relationship to this 


| officer has given her peculiar advantages for her task. She had access, 
| for instance, to the diary of James Morrison, one of the ship's petty 
| officers. 


This gives additional proof—if such indeed were needed—of 
tho tyrannical bearing of Captain Bligh. The family history of Peter 
Heywood is also an interesting feature of the book. The narrative of 
of the Pitcairn Islanders is also told in full detail, which readers will not 
find at all wearisome. There is, in particular, one curious incident 
which we do not remember to have heard of before, the usurpation of 
supreme power in the island by an impostor of the name of Joshua Hill, 
who was removed after a few months by the British Government. 
The story of the Pitcairn Islanders, the greater part of whom now occupy 
Norfolk Island, is continued to within a short time of the present date. 
It is, perhaps, the most pleasant narrative which could be found by any 
one who clings to “ optimist ” views of human nature. 


The Athanasian Creed. By C. A. Swainson, D.D. (Rivington.)—We 
cannot do better, by way of giving an idea of Dr. Swainson’s treatment 
of his subject, than to summarize his comments on the first clause of 
the Creed. ‘“ Before all things "—ante omnia—means “ first of all,” first, 
that is, in order of time, not in order of necessity. The Quicunque vult 
salvus esse, referred primarily to the candidate for baptism. The words 
“ perish everlastingly ” need not be justified to Secularists, who look 
forward to nothing else than annihilation in death. No one can be said 
“to keep the faith "—servare jidem—who has not received it. It does 
not refer to the Greek Church, nor even does it ‘‘ pronounce a condem- 
nation to eternal death on the Arian or Eutychian, the older Apolli- 
narian or the modern Greek.” The clauses are to be interpreted by 
that which is mildest in its language. “He that will be saved Jet him 
thus think of the Trinity.” “The Catholic faith, the preservation of 
which is enjoined under such fearful penalties in clause 2, cannot bo 
identical with the belief recommended so gently in clause 28.” And, 
finally, Dr. Swainson “would gladly see the clause removed.” Yet, 
after all possible explauations, subtle, even convincing as they may 
seem at the time, we come back to the words themselves, and find them 
as terrible as ever. Dr. Swainson, of whose learning, liberality, and 
candour we cannot speak too highly, gives us at the end of his book a 
revised translation and new arrangement. One can hardly help smiling 
to see that the practical relief afforded to our consciences is separating 
the “ damnatory clauses " from the statement of doctrine and printing 
them in large type. Itis not unlike that which another eminent apologist 
is said to afford himself when he is in the position of a worshipper—the 
not finding his place till the second clause has been read. 

Gerald Hastings. By the Author of “ No Appoal.” 3 vols. (Tinsley.) 
—There is some good writing in this book, the conversation of Mr. 
Dunster, the Broad-Church curate, for instance. But Mr. Dunster has 


enough. We have but one criticism to make on Mr. Winn’s narrative. nothing whatever to do with the story, and, except that he is entertain- 
We can imagine how strong are the feelings of comradeship engendered by ing, might easily be spared. And this fault runs through the book. In 
the contubernium of military life, but yet think that once or twice our the first volume we have a murder which leads to nothing; in the 
author went a little too far for his friends the Prussians. Let him look | second we have a charge of theft brought against the hero with equally 
again at the narrative in pp. 320-1, and ask himself whether it was quita little result. In fact, the incidents aro strung together in the strangest 
right that he, not even a volunteer, should suggest ‘‘a way through the fashion. It seems as if the author had been utterly careless about 
vines by which a couple of Prussians might easily get within shot of | giving any consistency or probability to them or to her characters. The 
{a French sentinel] ;” and whether, on calm reflection, he still feels the | strange things that her personages do, pass belief. It is surprising to 
manifest joy with which he relates how the poor fellow was “quite holp- | find a steady-going solicitor like Mr. Thorn, of Lincoln’s Inn Fields— 
less,” as he had left his rifle behind him, and “ the two Prussians would | a solicitor such as was Mr. Thorn does not, we may remark by the way, 


watch him till night, if necessary.” What quarrel had Mr. Winn with , have a brass plate with “Solicitor” on the door of his house in the 
, suburbs—wasting his own money and the money of his servants and 


the man? 
~ . ' i in Mexi i ines ; he is nothing compared with the 
ected Edi i Taile end Tales o Pah _ BZ Clients in Mexican silver mines; but 
Pine ny a oe of = = ae Page Phx d Pero poe fa author's special favourite, Mr. Beak, the police magistrate. Mr. Beak is 
A meres Gi a PTI ‘ vs » “**"*7— | a model of acuteness and efficiency, but he is strangely ignorant of his 


These editions are excellently printed and everything that could be | ‘ : 

1 1 
wished, if there were only anything whatever devised in the way of a work. He bes a ae which poh ro > “ba tee 
table of contents or index to enable the reader to find a particular po of Te ames he i dom to aber Mr Sock to hear end 
passage. As Mr. Disraeli has never adopted the practice of giving | cused of murder] stood in the ; cae : . 

answer the charge brought against him ;” and then a page or so further 


descriptive headings to his chapters, all this would have to be done for 
him ; but really it would very much have added to the convenience of 
the reader,—and in the case of political novels of repute, it is almost a 
duty to him to give him this help in turning to a favourite passage,—to 
have added a table of contents with some reference to the subject of | 
each chapter. Thus the first chapter in “ Sybil” might have been called 


en, “‘ Usher,’ said the calm voice, ‘let this man be sworn.’ Bob was 
accordingly sworn.” However, he has it made up to him by his being 
let out on bail when Mr. Beak sees fit to remand him. Exactly the 
same course is pursued by “the worthy magistrate” in the case of 
Gerald Hastings, accused of stealing. Where do people live who write 
his sort of thing ? 





* Before the Derby,’ the second ‘ Epsom,’ the third ‘The Egremonts and t r 
the Venetian Constitution,’ and so on. In “ Tancred ” we might have had Chronicles of the Castle of Amelroy. By John Box, C.E. (Sampson Low.) 


as separate headings, Leander’s Embarrassment,’ ‘ Leander’s Despair’ | —This handsome volume is an interesting monograph ona relic of media- 
“Mrs. Guy Flouncey does it at last,’ ‘The English Episcopacy,’ ‘The | val times. The Castle of Amelroy is situated near the village of Ammer- 
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zode, on the Meuse. Though it suffered from fire and has been restored in 
recent times, apparently without much taste, to judge from the photo- 
graphs of the exterior, it undoubtedly combines much ancient work, the 
walls, seven feet in thickness, among it. It was built, it would appear, in the 
twelfth century, and passed, after not a few vicissitudes, by the marriage 
of the heiress of the Brockhuysens, into the hands of the Van Arkel 


family. From the Van Arkel family the present owner, the Baron | 


Arthur de Woélmont is descended, the descent, however, having re- 
peatedly passed through the female line. Mr. Box gives some curious 
episodes from the history of the castle and its owners, which he illus- 
trates with photographs of portraits, documents, &c. Among the former 
are the reproductions of two portraits of remarkable merit, the Baron de 
la Kethule and Ryhove, Governor of Bergen-op-Zoom, and his wife, by 
Paul Moreelze, A.D. 1622 ; among the latter, autographs of Prince Maurice 
of Nassau, the Prince of Orange, William of Nassau, Turenne, &c. 

The Half-Crown Atlas of British History. By Keith Johnston, 
LL.D. (W. and A. K. Johnston.)—Here are thirty maps illustrating 


the history of this country, and incidentally the history of Europe, from | 


the occupation of Britain by the Romans down to the most recent times. 
It is not necessary to enlarge on the value of such a help to historical 
study, and Dr. Johnston's name is a guarantee for the excellence of the 
work. Here, for instance, a boy has before him on page 10, “ France 
(Norman to Tudor period), illustrating the French and English wars.” 
There are no unnecessary names,—no necessary names left out. It 
puts what he has been reading in accurate form, which has as good a 
chance of not slipping from him as anything can have. We should like 
to see a large atlas of the same kind, furnished with notes and explana- 
tions. It would be a most valuable book of reference. 

Our Sailors: a Nautical Novel. By Edward Geery. 3 vols. 
(Tinsley.)—We feel inclined to say little more about this volume than 
that we hope “our sailors” are as little like as may be to the pictures 
which Mr. Geery has been pleased to label by this title, A brutal 
tyrant of a captain, an interesting young sailor who runs away to join 
his newly-married wife, and is virtually flogged to death by the said 
tyrant, and a certain “Jerry,” who makes love to every marriageable 
young woman whom he sees, are the principal characters of the story. 
The scene is laid for the most part in China, and when we have said 
that the writer gives the impression of describing with a certain 
fidelity the localities and people with which he is familiar, we have 
exhausted all the praise which we can give to what is certainly an 
unpleasant tale. 

Church Membership and Church Principles. By Rev. R. T. Smith. 
(Dublin: Hodges and Co.)—The chiof interest of this book lies in the 
circumstances of its appearance. All who caro about these matters are | 
watching with the utmost attention to see whether the Church of Ireland 
can be at once free and comprehensive. Mr. R. T. Smith’s book is a 
manifesto of the views of the High Churchmen, not including tho 
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| _* These essays are full of power of a very broad and refined kind....., This able’ 
thoughtful, and most sincere book.” —Svpectator. 
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A RUSSIAN STORY. 
ON the EVE: a Tale. By Ivan S. Tourgueneff. Trans- 
lated from the Russian by C. E. TurNer, Eu glish Lector in the University of 
St. Petersburg. Feap. 5vo, 4s 6d, gilt edges. 

“No isolated extracts can convey the exquisite charm of these scenes, the tender 
delicacy and psychological truth with which they are drawn, the pure and chaste 
tone of thought with which they are inspired. In all of them we recognizea 
master’s hand.” —JSritish Quarterly Review. 


| LIEUTENANT LOW’'S SKETCHES of TRAVEL. 
|The LAND of the SUN: Sketches of Places of Interest in 
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C. R. Low, Author of “* Memories of Distinguished Indian Officers,” &c. Crown 
Syo, 5s. 
Mr. PAXTON HOOD'’S NEW WORK. 
The WORLD of MORAL and RELIGIOUS ANECDOTE. 


Illustrations and Incidents gathered from the Words, Thoughts, and Deeds in 
the Lives of Men, Women, and Books. By E. PAxton Hoop. 10s 6d. 
“Mr. Hood has made a good selection, and has put together an amusing and 
instructive book.”"—/Spectator. 
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extreme section (which, however, is, we imagine, very weak in Ireland). 
From this point of view the moderation of its tone is interesting. 
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ORE GALLERY.—GUSTAVE DORE, 35 Bond 
A Street. EXHIBITION of PICTURES (including “CHRISTIAN 
MARTYRS,” “ MONASTERY,” TRIUMPH of CHRISTIANITY,” “FRANCESCA 
de RIMINI"). Ten to Six. Gasat dusk. Admission, 1s. 


New 


BEECH ER. Edited by Rev. G. D. Evans. Price 5s, with Portrait. 
INCIDENTS in the LIFE of NED WRIGHT. Including 


Reference to his Work among the Thicves of London. By Rev. E. Leacu- 
Price 5s, with Portrait. 


SECULAR ANNOTATIONS on SCRIPTURE TEXTS. 
By the Rev. FRANCIS Jacox. 6s. 
“ By ‘Secular Annotations’ Mr. Jacox means illustrations from what is commonly 
called profane history and iiterature........../ A singularly interesting volume; the 
work of a man of wide reading.” —Spectator. 


TWO FAVOURITE BOY'S BOOKS. 
OLD MERRY’S TRAVELS on the CONTINENT. New 
Edition, with numerous Illustrations, and handsomely bound, gilt edges, 2s 64. 
“ Lively and amusing all the way through.”"—Guardian. 
OLD MERRY’S ANNUAL for 1871. New Series. 
fully illustrated, and bound, price 6s. 
“ The good things are as numerous as plums in a Christmas pudding.” —Athenzum. 
“ Among the annuals, we like it the best."—British Quarterly Review, 


Beauti- 


WORKS BY DR. PRESSENSE. 
The EARLY YEARS of CHRISTIANITY. A Sequel to 


“Jesus Christ: His Times, Life, and Work.” 8vo, 12s, 

“English students will be grateful for this handsome rendering of Dr. Pressensé's 
valuable work. It hardly reads like a translation at all. We need hardly speak of 
the merits which distinguish M. de Pressensé as a philosophic and thoughtful hie- 
torian. No one who has not yet read it but will find his account in doing 80."— 
Literary Churchman, 


cto (A,& 0. Black) 10) JESUS CHRIST: His Times, Life, and Work. Third and 


Cheaper Edition, 9s. 

“M. de Pressensé is not only brilliant and epigrammatic, but his sentences flow 
on from page to page with a sustained eloquence which never wearies the reader. 
The life of Christ is more dramatically unfolded in this volume than in any other 
work with which we are acquainted,”’—Spectator 


The MARTYRS and APOLOGISTS. 


Volume of * The Early Years of Christianity.” Svo. 


Being the Second 
[Nearly ready. 


The CHURCH and the FRENCH REVOLUTION. A 


History of the Relations of Church and State from 1789 to 1802. In crown 8vo, 
9s, cloth. 
“ He has done his work not only ably, but impartially."—Saturday Review. 


The MYSTERY of SUFFERING, and other Discourses. 


New Edition. 3s 6d. 


The LAND of the GOSPEL: Notes of a Journey in the 


East. 5s, 


HODDER and STOUGHTON, 27 Paternoster Row. 
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AFESSRS. GABRIEL’S 


s\ Extraordinary improvements in ARTIFICIAL 
TEET. 
562, improved Jan., 
tages -— . Res : 

istly. EXTREME LIGHTNESS (being completely 
self-supporting), combined with greater efficiency, 


ility, and co — - 
ae hitherto considered an indispensable adjunct 


to Artificial Teeth. 
¢ndly, MODERATE CHARGES, accounted for by 
their extreme simplicity of construction, while the 


hest cla , : - 
eared, combined with an experience of half a cen- 


tury in their adaptation. 


1871, afford the following advan- 


H and PAINLESS DENTISTRY, Patent No. | 


ss of mechanism and materials only are | 


! 
| 


mfort, thus avoiding the covering to | 


| 


Wirt. 


YOUNGER AND C0O’S 


INDIA PALE AND EDINBURGH ALES 


| Of the finest quality, and in the highest state of perfection, may be obtained in Cask and Bottle from Bottlors 
and the principal Retailers in the Kingdom. 


Observe Signature and Trade Mark on each Label, as other brands are frequently substituted. 


Breweries: EDINBURGH. 


ESTABLISHED 1749. 


LonpoN Orrices: BELVEDERE ROAD, S.E. 





JOSEPH GILLOTT'S 
STEEL PENS. 


Sdly. ABSOLUTE IMMUNITY FROM PAIN, the | goLnp BY ALL DEALERS THROUGHOUT THE 


compressed NITROUS OXYD GAS, after an experience 
of many thousand cases in hospita! and private practice, 
ensuring this desideratum with an ubsolute certainty, 
the laughing gas being not only absolutely free from 
danger, but positively pleasant. 


4thly. So successful an imitation of nature (springs | 


being entirely dispensed with) that detection becomes 
an impossibility. 
MESSRS. GABRIEL, 
LUDGATE, CITY, and ) - - 
$s HARLEY STREET, Cavendish Square,y LONDON. 
MESSRS. GABRIEL'S 
CELEBRATED PREPARATIONS 
For PRESERVING and BEAUTIFYING the TEETH 
e sold by all Chemists and Perfumers in every town. 
Price Is 6d and 5s, 


QseERs CRYSTAL GLASS 





CHANDELIERS. 
TABLE GLASS OF ALL KINDS, 
CHANDELIERS IN BRONZE AND ORMOLU, 
Moderator Lamps, and Lamps for India, 
LONDON—Show Rooms, 45 OXFORD STREET, W. 
BIRMINGHAM—Manufactory and Show Rooms, Broad 


Street. 
ESTABLISHED 1807, 


ARQUET 
FLOORING.—HOWARD'S PATENT. 
No. 1,548. 
The only kind guaranteed to stand. 
25, 26, and 27 BERNERS STREET, OXFORD 
STREET, W., and CLEVELAND WORKS. 


A STRINGENT LOZENGES 
a 














Of the RED GUM of AUSTRALIA. 
For Relaxed Throat. In Bottles, 2s. 
P. & P. SQUIRE. 
Chemists on the Establishment in ordinary to the QUEEN. 
(Gazetted August 8th, 1837—December 31st, 1867.) 
277 Oxford Street, London. 


RUPTURES.—BY ROYAL LETTERS PATENT. 

HITE’S MOC-MAIN- LEVER 
TRUSS is allowed by upwards of 200 Medical 
gentlemen to be the most effective invention in the 
curative treatment of HERNIA. The use of the steel 
spring, so Often hurtful in its effects, is here avoided, a 
soft bandage being worn round the body, while the re- 
= resisting power is supplied by the MOC-MAIN 

‘AD and PATENT LEVER, fitting with so much ease 
and closeness that it cannot be detected, and may be 
worn during sleep. A descriptive circular may be had, 
and the Truss (which cannot fail to fit) forwarded by 
post, on the circumference of the body two inches below 
the hips being sent to the Manufacturer. 

Mr. WHITE, 228 Piccadilly, London. 

Single Truss, 16s, 21s, 26s 6d, and 31s 6d; postage, 1s. 
Double ditto, 3is 6d, 42s, and 52s 6d; postage, 1s 8d. 
Umbilical ditto, 42s and 52s 6d; postage, 1s 10d. Post- 
office orders to be made payable to John White, Post- 


office, Piccadilly. 
NEW PATENT. 


LASTIC STOCKINGS, KNEE-CAPS, 
&e., for VARICOSE VEINS, and all cases of 
WEAKNESSand SWELLING of the LEGS, SPRAINS, 





&. They are porous, light in texture, and inexpensive, | 


and are drawn on like an ordinary stocking. Price 
4s 6d 7s 6d, 10s, and 16s each ; postage, 6d. 


JOHN WHITE, Manufacturer,228 Piccadilly, London. 


Q'PANISH FLY is the acting ingredient 
in ALEX. ROSS'S CANTHARIDES OIL, which 
speedily produces Whiskers and thickens Hair. 3s 6d, 
sent by post for 54 stamps.—ALEX. ROSS, 248 High 
Holborn, London, and all Chemists. 
AIR-CURLING FLUID, 248 High 
Holborn, London,—ALEX. ROSS'S CURLING 
FLUID curls Ladies’ or Gentlemens’ Hair immediately 
itisapplied. Sold at 3s 6d, sent free for 54 stamps. 
Had of all Chemists. 


REY HAIR, 248 High Holborn, 

London.—-ALEX. ROSS'S HALR DYE produces 

& perfect colour immediately itis used. [t is permanent, 

and perfectly natural in effect. Price 3s 6d, sent by 
Post for 54 stamps; and all Chemists. 








HA& DESTROYER. — 248 High 

Holborn, London.—ALEX. ROSS'S DEPILA- 
TORY removes superfluous hair from the face, neck, 
and arms, without effect to the skin. Price 3s 6d, sent 
for 54stamps Had of all Chemists. 


AIR COLOUR WASH.—By damp- 

ing the head with this beautifully perfumed 
Wash, in two days the hair assumes its original colour, 
and remains so by an occasional using. 10s 6d, sent 
for stamps. ALEX. ROSS, 243 High Holborn 
London, and all Chemists. 


EATING’S COUGH LOZENGES.— 
The best and safest remedy for Coughs, Colds, 
Asthma, &e. Sold in boxes, Is 1jd, and tins, 2s 9d 
each, by all Druggists, &., aud wholesale at 79 St. 
Paul's Churchyard. 
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WORLD. 





USE ONLY THE 


GLENFIELD 
STARCH. 


THE QUEEN'S LAUNDRESS USES NO OTHER. 





BREAKFAST —~GRATEFUL—COMFORTING. S, 
re I 
EPPS’S COCOA, 
Sold in tin-lined Packets, labelled. 
JAMES EPPS & CO., Homeopathic Chemists, London. 


Epps’s Cocoa is also prepared with condensed milk, 
and sold in tins labelled “ Epps’s Milky Cocoa.” 





AN EVENING DRINK. 


CACAOIN E. 


LIGHT—THIN—REFRESHING. 


| JAMES EPPS & CO, Homeopathic Chemists, London 


me 
SOLIDAIRE | for| 


Epps's Cacdoine is also prepared with condensed 
milk, and sold in tins labelled “ Epps's Milky Cacioine.” 


LAZENBY and SON’S PICKLES, 
e SAUCES, and CONDIMENTS.—E. LAZENBY 








| and SON, sole proprietors of the celebrated Receipts, 


| 
| 








| 


and Manufacturers of the Pickles, Sauces, and Condi!- 


ments so long and favourably distinguished by their 
name, are compelled to CAUTION the public against 
the inferior preparations which are put up and labelled 


in close imitation of their goods, witha view to mislead 


the public.—90 Wigmore Street, Cavendish Square 
(late 6 Edwards Street, Portman Square), and 18 
Trinity Street, London, 8.E. 
ARVEY’S SAUCE.—CAUTION.— 

The admirers of this celebrated Sauce are par- 
ticularly requested to observe that each Bottle, pre- 
pared by E. LAZENBY and SON, bears the Label 


IGESTIVE PANCREATIC COCOA. 
Specially prepared for sufferers from Indigestion, 
Debility, and Palmonary Complaints, is highly nutri- 
tious, easily digested and palatable, and adapted for the 
most delicate stomach. 
Sold in Tins from 1s 6d by all Chemists and Italian 
Warehousemen, and by the Manufacturers, 
SAVORY & MOORE, 143 New Bond Street, Lon don, W 








INE-FLAVOURED STRONG-BEEF 

TEA at about 23d. a pint. ASK for LIEBIG COM- 
PANY’S EXTRACT of Meat, requiring Baron Liebig 
the Inventor's Signature on every jar, being the only 
guarantee of genuineness. 


IGESTION PROMOTED by 
PEPSINE 
Prepared by T. MORSON, and recommended by the 
Medical Profession. 

Sold in bottles and boxes from 2s 6d by all Chemists, 
and the Manufacturers, THOMAS MORSON and Son, 124 
Southampton Row, W.C., London. 

See name on label. 





LD AGE or ACCIDENT, not Disease, 
should end our days.—Pamphlet on Use of the 
Portable Turkish Bath, for curing Diseases, four 
stamps, by C. Hunter, of Calcutta. Rheumatism, gout, 
lumbago, sluggish liver, &c., cured by HUNTER'S 
newly-invented PORTABLE TURKISH, VAPOUR 
and HOT-AIR BATHS. Price with flannel cloak, 21s 
—Sole Agent, T. HAWKSLEY, 4 Blenheim Street 
Bond Street, W.—Vide leader in Daily Telegraph. Feb. 7,, 
1870. 





NURES (this week) of COUGHS and 
ASTHMA by Dr. LOCOCK’S WAFERS.—Mr. 
Napier, Chemist, South Street, Exeter, writes:—*I 
frequently hear of the great good done by Dr. Locock’'s 
Wafers in the cure of coughs, asthma, &c.” 

Dr. LOCOCK’S WAFERS give instant relief to 
asthma, consumption, coughs, and all disorders of the 
breath and lungs. Price Is 1jd and 2s 9d per box. 
Sold by all Chemists. 

MRS. S. A. ALLEN’S 
WORLD'S 
AIR RESTORER or DRESSING 
will RESTORE Grey or Faded Hair to its 
youthful colour aud beauty. 
IT will cause Hair to grow on Bald Spots. 
IT will promote luxuriant growth. 
FALLING Hair is immediately checked. 
THIN Hair thickened. 
BALDNESS prevented. 
IT removes all dandriff. 
1T contains neither oil nor dye. 
In large bottles, price Six Shillings. 
Sold by most Chemists and Perfumers. 
Depot, 266 HIGH HOLBORN, LONDON. 








obtaining Pianofortes, originated by CRAMERs, 
and fully developed only by them, has now undergone 
an ordeal lasting over five years, and CRAMERS' expe- 
rience enables them to assert that by the numbers in 
all parts of the United Kingdom as well as in the 
colonies who have obtained Pianofortes from them on 
this system, its convenience and advantages have been 
fully appreciated. From the first CRAMERS have fur- 
nished not only instruments of their own manufaciure, 
but also the Pianofortes of all the other great makers, 
and they have for some time extended the system to 
Harmoniums, American Organs, and Organs for the 
Church or the Chamber. CRAMERS would respectfully 
solicit all who are desirous of so obtaining an instru- 
ment, to apply direct to themselves, when they will 
find no difficulties either interposed or suggested to 
their avquirement of any class of instrument, from the 
smallest Pianette to the largest Grand. 
CRAMERS' PIANOFORTE GALLERY (the largest 
in Europe), 207 and 209, Regent Street, London, W. 


Clarets.-T. 0. LAZENBY.-Champagnes. 
90, 92 Wigmore street, London, W. 

No. 1. Family Claret, 12s | No. T. Tisane Champagne, 278 

No.3. Dinner Claret, 24s | No. 1. Supper Champagne, 368 

No. 5. DessertClaret, 36s | No. 3. Dinner Champagne, 578 


UNVILLE and CO., Belfast, are the 

largest holders of Whisky in the world. Their 
Old Irish Whisky is recommended by the medical pro- 
fession in preference to French Brandy. Supplied in 
casks and cases for home use or exportation, Quota- 
tions on application to Messrs. DUNVILLE and CO., 
Royal Irish Distilleries, Belfast; or at their London 
Offices, 4 Beaufort Buildings, Strand, W.C. 


7 INAHAN’S.LL. WHISK Y.— 


This celebrated and most delicious old mellow spirit 
is the very 
CREAM OF IRISH WHISKIES, 
in quality unrivalled, perfectly pure, and more whole- 
some than the ilnest Coguac Brandy. Note the red 
seal, pink label, and Cork branded 

* Kinahan’s . LL. Whisky.” 

New Wholesale Depot, 6A Great Titchfleld Street, 

Oxford Street, W. 


XYGENATED WATER holds in 
Solution pure Oxygen Gas, the vital element 
that sustains life. It is a decided tonic and alterative 
draught, and from its special action on food during the 
process of digestion and assimilation is peculiarly 
suitable for invalids. Price 4s per dozen half-pints. 
Laboratory, 36 Long Acre, and all Druggists. 


Tes THREE YEARS’ SYSTEM of 











LEAR COMPLEXIONS, 

for all who use the “UNITED SERVICE” 

SOAP TABLET, which also imparts a delicious Frag- 
rance. 

Manufactured by 
J.C. & J, FIELD, Patentees of the Self-fitting Candles. 
Sold by Chemists, Oil and a Warehousemen, and 
others. 


*,* Use no other. See name on each Tablet. 


>INNEFORD'S FLUID MAGNESIA. 


The Medical Profession for Thirty Years have ap- 
proved of this pure solution of Magnesia as the best 
remedy for Acidity of the Stomach, Heartburn, Head- 
ache, Gout, and Indigestion; and as the best mild 
aperient for delicate constitutions, especially adapted 
for Ladies, Children, and Infants. 

DINNEFORD and CO., Chemists, 172 New Bond 
Street, London; and of all other Chemists throughout 
the world. 











OTHING IMPOSSIBLE.—AGUA 
AMARELLA restores the human hair to its pris- 
tine hue, no matter at what age. JOHN GOSNELL 
and CO. have at length, with the aid of one of the most 
eminent Chemists, succeeded in perfecting this won- 
derful liquid. It is now offered to th) public in a more 
concentrated form and at a lower price. 
Sold in bottles, 3s. each; also 5s, 7s. 6dand 15s. each, 
including brush. 


OHN GOSNELL & CO.’S CHERRY 
TOOTH PASTE is greatly superior to any Tooth 
Powder, gives the teeth a pearl-like whiteness, protects 
the enamel from decay, and imparts a pleasing frag- 
rance to the breath. Price 1s 6d per pot. 

To be had of all Perfumers and Chemists, and at 
Angel Passage, 93 Upper Thames Street, London. 





ORMS in DOGS.—Important 
Testimony to the excellence of NALDIRE’S 
POWDERS:— 
“ Sealford, near Melton Mowbray, Jan. 7, 1871. 

“ Keeping, as do, 80 many valuable mastiffs— 
possibly as many as any breeder in England—I have 
used Naldire’s Powders, and consider them an effectual, 
speedy, and safe remedy for worms in dogs. ” 

(Signed) “ M. B. WYNNE. 

Sold by all Chemists, price 2s, 3s 6d, and 58 per 
packet; and by Barclay and Sons, 95 Farringdon 
Street, London. 
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THE 
LEGAL & GENERAL LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY, 
10 FLEET STREET, TEMPLE BAR (FOUNDED 1836), 


has taken a leading part in freeing Life Assurance Contracts from all needless restrictions. 





The ‘‘ Proposal Form’”’ is most simple in its terms. 

The Policies are ‘‘Indisputable,’’ that is, free from future challenge. 

The Invested Funds bear an unusually high proportion to the Liabilities. 

The Guaranteeing Share Capital of One Million (£160,000 paid up) is fully subscribed by 300 members of 
the Legal Profession. 

Nine-Tenths of the Profits belong to the Assured. 

Annual Accounts have always been published in full detail. 

Settlement Policies in favour of Wife and Children, now granted in terms of the ‘ Married Women’s 
Property Act, 1870.’’ 


Unreserved information on all points, on application to 
E. A. NEWTON, Actuary ¢ and nd Manager. 


KTATIONAL LIFE ASSURANCE | PNHE LIVERPOOL and LONDON and 











QUITABLE ASSURANCE OFFICE. 
Sean House Street, opposite the pai 4 SOCIETY. for MUTUAL ASSUBANCE, GAGE INSUBABUS COMPANS, 
House, London. | 2 King William Street, London, E.C, 1 Dale Street, Liverpool; Cornhill, and Charing Cross, 
DIRECTORS. | (Established in 1830.) | London, 
Right Hon. Lord TrepeGAr, President. 1, This Society has a large accumulated Fund, Fire Insurances at current rates. Annuities op 
Sir Frederick Pollock,; John Harvey, Esq. exceeding in amount 90 PER CENT. of the whole of the | favourable terms. Life Assurances on liberal condi- 
Bart., Vice-President. | Sir Walter Charles James, | Premiums received on existing Policies; a proportion | tions, ‘To the Assured who pay a Bonus Premium the 
a Esq., V: ne, P aye te Moers, B — a the — ance etn : BONUSES ARE GUARANTEED, 
n ke Oo ALCL e, Esq 2. ALL THE PROFITS belong to the Assured, and are , " » istiiner an enn ‘ 
= Charles Burgoyne, | John Coysgarne Sim, Esq. employed in the gradual reduction, and ultimate extinc- and ant forth ion the Policy — part of the Contract, 
Lor a ‘a o mr hw ~ Charles Templer, tion of their Premiums. AUGUSTUS HENDRIKS, Actuary and Res. Sec, 
rr eorge Cavendis | sq 3. The Premiums are moderate, and the expenses of “ > . to >. *. 
| Richard Twining, Esq. | managementsmall , | PHENIX FIRE OFFICE, Lombard 
Froderick Cowper, Esq. | John Walter, Esq. M.P. | 4, No CoMMISsION is paid on New Policies. Street and Charing Cross, London.—Established 
William Edwards, Esq. | John Kemp W elch, Esq. 5. Persons residing in the Country can effect Assur- | 1782. Prompt and liberal Loss Settlements. Insur- 
Ex- Direc TORS, ances without personal attendance. ances effected in all parts of the “= rid. 
George Fenning, _. | Richard Gosling, Esq. | 6, Further particulars may be had on application at | GEO. W. LOVELL, Sec. 
George Scovell, Esq. the Office, personally or by letter. 


Attention is particularly requested to the following CHARLES ANSELL, Jr., Actuary. | H. 2 NICOLL, Merchant Clothier to 

important facts resulting from the principles on whic h > the Queen, the Royal Family, and the Courts 

the Society was founded in the year 1762, and upon | ACCIDENTS CAUSE LOSS of LIFE. | of Europe. 

which it has ever since been conducted. Be ACCIDENTS CAUSE Loss OF TIME. | gilt, 116, 118, 120 Regent Street, W. 
1. It has never allowed Commission or employed ACCIDENTS CAUSE LOSS of MONEY LONDON....... 41, 44, 45 Warwick Street, W. 

Agents under any circumstances, whereby more than enlibaaieias r | "Yaa Cornhill, E.C. 

Two Millions Sterling have been saved to the assured. | Provide against ACCIDENTS OF ALL KINps by insuring ee Mosley Street, Manchester. 















2. Being a purely Mutual Office, the whole of the | with the BRANCHES ....... ~ 50 Bold Street, Liverpool. 
Capital and Profits belong exclusively to the Assured, | RAILWAY PASSENGERS ASSURANCE COMPANY } Vso New Street, Birmingham. 
no portion being diverted for dividends toShareholders. | An Annual Payment of £3 to £6 5s insures £1,000 at For GENTLEME 

3, The invested capital is £4,600,000. Death, or an Allowance at the rate of £6 per week for Evening Dress Coats, 52s 6d, 63s, 73s 6d ; ditto Waist- 

4. The whole expenses of management are on an | Injury. | coats, 12s 6d, 14s, 16s; ditto Trousers, 21s, 283, 35s. 
average only about 2} per cent. on the annual income. £565,000 have been Paid as Compensation, ON out | Morning Dress Frock Coats, 528 6d to 843; Riding 

5. The Society accepts the surrender of its policies | of eyery 12 Policyholders becoming a claimant EACH | and Walking Coats, 42s to 638; Waistcoats, 10s 6d to 
at their true yalue, without any deduction, thereby | yar. 21s; Trousers in Cheviot, 14s, 183; ditto Angola, 2ls, 
rendering loss by forfeiture totally unnecessary. | For particulars apply to the Clerks at the Railway | 25s, 288, 30s. 

6, The Lives of persons residing at a distance from | Stations, to the Local Agents, or at the Offices, Overcoats in Pilot and Beaver Cloth, 25s, 42s, 52s 6d; 
London may be assured without requiring their per | 64 Cornhill, and 10 Regent Street, London. | Witney, Nap, and E ly sian, 31s 6d to 638; Milled Melton 
sonal attendance at the Office. Assurances can thus be | WILLIAM J. VIAN, Secretary. and Cheviot, 42s, 633; Irish Frieze, 52s 6d, 63s, 73s 6d. 
effected without expense, or the intervention of Agents, | | For BOYS. 

: “ : a + : | . faa be A x x | " 
by direct correspondence with the Office in London. I EDSTEADS Ss, BEDDIN G, and Knickerbocker Suits, from 21s; Morning Suits, from 
J. W. STEPHENSON, Actuary. | FURNITURE. — BEDSTEADS, IRON and | 25s; Evening Dress Suits, from 55s; Highland Suits, 





- 7... | BRASS, and CHILDREN’S COTS, a very large | from 33s. 

N OURNIN G.—Messrs. J AY have | assortment of 150 patterns on show, from Ils to £45. | Overcoats in Milled Melton, Pilot, and Witney 
experienced Dressmakers and Milliners who | 7 14. TIIRFACTIIRE materials, from 15s 6d, according to size. 

act as travellers, so that, in the event of immediate ] EDDING MANUFACTURED on the | 

Mourning being required, or any other sudden emer- 


-remises guarantee > W 3 For LADIES. 
Premises, and guaranteed by WILLIAM 6. | The new Paletot Jackets for the present season, in 








gency for dress, one can be despatched to any part of BURTON. = ‘i — . | Rich Furs, Fur Seal, Fur Beaver, and other suitable 
the kingdom on receipt of letter or telegram, without | For Bedsteads. = W ldth—| Bft. af. Gin) Sft. |v oolten fabrics, exquisitely shaped, and made with the 


any expense whatever to the purchaser. | - €s.d.£s.a/£s8, a, | S#me superior finish as is so well known in H. J. 
















All articles are marked in plain figures, and charges | Best Straw Paillasses 1 15 18 . | Nicoll’s celebrated paletots for gentlemen. 
are the same as if the goods were bought for ready Best French Alva Mattrosses ......!. 11 61. 16_/_18. | Riding Habits, from three to eight guineas. 
Or oe END SS ENS STE. | Best Cotton Flock Mattresses "16.1 261 66! SERVANTS’ LIVERIES. 
Messrs, JAY have adopted a fixed tariff of their | Coloured Wool Mattresses 17.\/L 5./1 86]| The best at moderate prices. Treble Milled Cloth 
charges for ae Best Brown Wool Mattresses .......1 16111 61146 | Overcoats and Milled Cloth Frock Coats for grooms 
DRESSMAKING. | Good White Wool Mattresses ...... 1 862 3.2 7. | and coachmen. 
JAYS’ | Extra Super ditto, ditto ..... 210.1313 ./4 1. | eee “ “ 
THE LONDON GENERAL MouRNING WAREHOUSE, | Superior Horsehair ditto 2 2.1/8 2./3 9 0 | ANUS CORD.—Ladies who at this 
247, 249, and 251 Regent Street, London. Extra Super ditto «sss. 215.4 3.414. season of the year choose to wear Black Dresses 
T D | German Spring Hair Stuffing > 5.4 76415. | will find 
(two Doors from Oxford See Eston Super SE a 45.1615 .16 &. | JANUS CORD, 
" » ‘rench Mattress for use over 2 56217.3 4 ONE-AN > GUINEAS DRESS, 
YAUCE.—LEA and PERRINS.. | be Super ditto, ditto. (to GE AT ONE-AND-A-HALF GUINEAS THE DR 
THE “ WORCESTERSHIRE,” | Beds, Poultry, at is per Ib eS ee ee | One of the most economical and best fabrics ever 
Pronounced by Connoisseurs “ The only Good Sauce.” | Best Grey Goose, at 2s 2d per Ib...3 . . 5 513. | manufactured for Ladies’ Dresses. 
Improves the appetite and aids digestion, Do, Best White Do., at 3s per Ib. 4 . 16176712. | JAY'S ; ' 
Unrivalled for piquancy and flavour. | Feather Pillows, 3s 6d to l4s: Bolsters, from 6s to Tue LONDON GENERAL MOURNING WAREHOUSE, 
ASK for LEA and PERRINS’ SAUCE. | 20s 64; Down Pillows, from 10s 6d to 17s 6d. | 247, 249, 4 251 Regent Street. 
BEWARE OF IMITATIONS, URNITURE for Bed-rooms and | > 
and see the Names of LEA and PERRINS’ on all Diniug-rooms, complete suites in mahogany, fancy [J OLLO w AY'S 3 OIN T MEN iNT SI & P ILLS. 
bottles and labels. woods, polished and japanned deal, always on show. —WRONGS AND THEIR REMEDIgS.—When the 
Agents—CROSSE and BLACKWELL, London, and | Catalogues post free. | safe treatment of these purifying preparations is 80 
| simple, and the ood results so fully known, it seems 


4 2) 2e; go J or’ r | 
ee ee ILLIAM S. BURTON, | almost’ unnecessary to ask the ailing to give thems 
TPR >: T ’ FURNISHING IRONMONGER, by appoint- | trial. The Ointment is infallible in curing skin diseases, 

U L RITIOUS S SOUP in 10 MIN U TES. ment to H.R.H. the Prince of Wales, sends othaieae. } healing ulcers, arresting inflammations, reducing en- 

As supplied to the sick and wounded. containing upwards of 850 Illustrations of his unri- | largements, an i removing almost all external maladies. 
WHITEHEAD & Co.'s PURE ESSENCE of BEEF, | valled Stock, with Lists of Prices and Plans of the 20 | In all affee tious of the joints, gouty, rheumatic, and 
1lb. equalling 42 Ib. of Butchers Meat, is certified as | large Show Rooms, post-free.—39 Oxford Street, W.; | scrofulous attac . by which the health of many is 
most valuable by eminent Medical Men. Sold in | 1, LA, 2,3, & 4 Newman Street; 4, 5, & 6 Perry's Place: drained a way's Ointment and Pills will 









boxes from 2s 3d by all Grocers, Italian Warehouse- | and 1 Newman yard, W. The cost of delivering goods | afford int ibabl For bad legs, that frequent 
men, and Chemists, and Wholesale of Copland and | to the most distant parts of the United Kingdom by ! curse of ‘old age, these medicaments are a perfect 
Co., Travers and Sons, Preston and Sons, Crosse | railwayis trifling. WILLIAMS, BURTON willalways | remedy; they have healed thousands on whom the old 
and Blackwell, and E. Lazenby and Son. | undertake delivery at a small fixed rate. system of treatment was worse than useless. 





OZOKERIT. (ATENTED) OZOKERIT. 


THESE WONDERFUL CANDLES ARE SOLD EVERYWHERE at 1s 3d per 1b., in all sizes. 
Wholesale (only) of J. C. and J. FIELD, London. 


GREAT REDUCTION in PRICE of the “SIMPSON” 


WORLD-RENOWNED SEWING MACHINES.—116 Cheapside, London; 11 Bothwell Circus, Glasgow. 
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ONDON and COUNTY BANKING | 


COMPANY. Established 1836. 

i capital, £2,500,000, in 50,000 shares of 
ae > capital, £1,000,000; reserve fund, 
£500,000. DIRECTORS. 

NATHANIEL ALEXANDER, Esq. 

THOS. TYRINGHAM BERNARD, Esq. 

Putip PATTON BLYTH, Esq. 

JoHN WILLIAM Burmester, Esq. 

THOMAS STOCK CoWIE, Esq. 

FREDERICK FRANCIS, Esq. 

FREDERICK HARRISON, Esq. 

LorD ALFRED HERVEY. 

WILLIAM CHAMPION JONES, Esq. 

EpWARD HARBoRD LUSHINGTON, Esq. 

JAMES MORLEY, Esq. 

WILLIAM NICOL, Esq. 

General Manager—WILLIAM McKEWAN, Esq 

Chief igetee— = ‘, |? ~ 
ast of Branches—H. J. Lemon, Esq., and C 
—— SHERRING, Esq. 

Chief Accountant—JAMEs GRAY, Esq. 

Secretary—F, CLAPPIsON, Esq. 
Head Office—21 Lombard Street. 
Manager—WHITBREAD TOMSON, Esq. 
Assistant-Manager— WILLIAM HowAkp, Esq. 

Atthe Annual General Meeting of the Proprietors, 
held on Thursday, the 2nd February, 1871, at the City 
Terminus Hotel, Cannon-Street Station, the following 
Report for the year ending the 31st December, 1870, was 
read by the Secretary, 
in the chair:— 

«The Directors in submitting to the Proprietors the 









We, the undersigned, have examined the foregoing 

balance-sheet, and have found the same to be correct. 
(Signed) Ww. JARDINE, ) 

WILLIAM NORMAN, » Auditors. 
R. H. SWALNE. 

London and County Bank, Jan. 26, 1871. 
The foregoing Report having been read by the Secretary, 
the following Resolutions were proposed and unani- 
mously adopted :— 

1. That the Report be received and adopted, and 
printed for the use of the shareholders. 


2. That a Dividend of 6 per cent., together with a | 


Bonus of 3 per cent., both free of income-tax, be de- 


clared for the half-year, ending the 31st December, 1870, | 


payable on or after Monday, the 15th inst., and that 
the balance of £4,349 0s 8d, be carried forward to profit 
and loss new account. 

3. That William Nicol, Thomas Tyringham Bernard, 
and Nathaniel Alexander, E-quires, be re-elected 
Directors of this Company. 

4. That the thanks of this meeting be given to the 


| Board of Directors for the able manner in which they 


have conducted the affairs of the Company. 
5. That William Jardine, William Norman, and 


| Richard Hinds Swaine, Esquires, be elected Auditors 


for the current year, and that the thanks of this meet- 
ing be presented to them for their services during the 


| Past year. 


William Champion Jones, Esq., | 


Balance sheet of the Bank for the half-year ending the | 


3ist December last, have the satisfaction to report 
that, after paying interest to customers, and all charges, 
allowing for rebate and making provision for bad and 
doubtful debts, the net profits amount to £87,167 16s 4d. 
This sum, added to £7,181 4s 4d, brought from the 
last account, produces a total of £94,349 0s 8d. 

«The usual dividend of 6 per cent. for the half-year 
is recommended, together with a bonus of 3 per ceunt., 
both free of income-tax, which will absorb £90,000, and 
leave £4,349 0s Sd to be carried forward to protit and 
oss new account. The present dividend and bonus, 
added tothe June payment, will be 174 per cent. forthe 
1870. 

“The Directors retiring by rotation are William 


Nicol, Esq., Thomas Tyringham Bernard, Esq., and | 


Nathaniel Alexander, Esq., who, being eligible, offer 
themselves for re-election. 

“The dividend and bonus (together £1 10s per share), 
free of income tax, will be payable at the Head Oifice, 
oratany of the brunches, on or after Monday, the 13th 
instant.” 

BALANCE-SHEET OF THE LONDON AND COUNTY BANKING 
COMPANY, 3lst December, 1870. 
Dr. 
To capital paid UP .rercesecceorsersereereres 
To Reserve Fund  .......ceccescesers 
Toamount due by the 
bank for customers’ 


£ 
1,090,000 0 0 
500,000 0 0 


balances, &c. .........13,596,251 11 1 
To liabilities on accept- 
ances, covered by 


BECUTILICS..,.00+00000008 3,110,121 18 5 
16,506,575 9 6 
To profit and loss 
balance brought 
from last account... 
To gross profit for the 
half-year, after mak- 
ing provision for bad 
and doubtful debts, 


VIZ. seovvereees teeeeeere eee 


7,181 





262,358 17 10 











£18,268,712 7 4 
Cr. 
By cash on hand at head 
office and branches, 
and with Bank of 


 . eres 1,995,283 17 10 
By cash placed at call 

and at notice, cover- 

ed by securities ...... 1,672,294 2 2 


awe $667,548 0 
Investments, viz. :— 
By Government and 
Guaranteed stocks... 1,3 
By other stocks and 
securities ........ 


93582 0 0 





By discounted bills and 
advances to cus- 
tomers in town and 
country 
y liabilities of cus- 
tomers for drafts 
accepted by the bank, 

AS PEF COULTA seoveesee 3,110,121 18 5 


9,607,534 5 4 






12,717,656 3 9 





By freehold premises in Lombard 
Street and Nicholas Lane, freehold 
and leasehold property at the 
branches, with fixtures and fittings 

By interest paid to customers .......++.08 

By salaries and all other expenses at 
head office and branches, including 
income-tax on profits and salaries... 





247.649 0 0 


45521 ly 9 


103,882 8 § 
£15,263,712 7 
Dr. PROFIT AND LOss ACCOUNT. 
To interest paid to customers as above... £48,521 19 
TO CXPEDSES .....c.ccccereess . 103,882 3 5 
q . 
To rebate on bills not due, 
BCCOUNE .....ccccceee shiahaieloiibemninaiesaibiete eoces 
To divident ot 6 per cent. for half-year... 
To bonus of 3 per cent. ....+. 
To balance carried forward ... 





rried to new 

154585 8 9 

6900) 0 0 
30,000 0 0 
4549 0 8 











£262,558 17 10 
Cr. _ 
By balance brought forward from last 
account 
Y gross profit for the half-year, after 
making provision for bad and doubtful 
debts 





i) 


eoeee sroveveseeceneeereeseseserseseessessesse LID, 17 13 


£262,338 17 10 


} 


| £50, Six of £40, Four of £20. 


6. That the thanks of this meeting be presented to | 


the General Manager, and to all the other officers of 

the Bank, for the zeal and ability with which they have 

discharged their respective duties. x 
(Signed) W. CHAMPION JONES, Chairman. 


The Chairman having quitted the chair, it was re- 


solved, and carried unanimously : 

7. That the cordial thanks of this meeting be pre- 
sented to William Champion Jones, Esq., for his able 
and courteous conduct in the chair. 

(Signed) WILLIAM NICOL, Deputy Chairman. 

Extracted from the Minutes. 

(Signed) F. CLAPPISON, Secretary. 


r ONDON AND COUNTY BANKING | 


4 COMPANY.—Notice is Hereby Given, that a 
DIVIDEND on the capital of the Company, at the rate 
of six percent., for the half-year ending 31st December, 
1870, with a Bonus of 3 per cent., will be PAID tothe 


proprietors, either at the Head Office, 21 Lombard | 
Street, or at any of the Company's Branch Banks, on | 


or after Monday, the 13th inst. 
By order of the Board. 
W. McKEWAN, General Manager. 
21 Lombard Street, Feb. 3, 1871. 





C HELTENHAM COLLEGE) 


SCHOLARSHIPS.—There will be an ELECTION 
to TWELVE SCHOLARSHIPS, May, 1871. Two of 
for fuller information. 

AMBRIDGE EXAMINATION | for 
WOMEN, LONDON CENTRE. 

The next Examination will be held on July 3, 1871. 
Candidates must give notice of their wish to enter by 
March 16. Information as to preparatory classes, &c., 
will be given by the Hon. Sece., 

Miss E. BENHAM CARTER, 
Ravensbourne, Beckenham. 


— PETER’S COLLEGE, RADLEY. 
ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS. 

An ELECTION to TWO SCHQLARSHIPS of £50 
a year each will be held on Friday, 28th of April. The 
Scholarships are open to boys who were under 14 on 
Ist January last, aud are tenable for Four Years, 

For conditions of Tenure and further information 
apply to the Warden, St. Peter's College, Radley, near 
Abingdon. 


PDOYAL 





ACADEMY of ARTS, 


W Burlington House.—The Exhibition of Pictures | 
of the Old Masters, associated with the Works of | 


deceased Masters of the British School, is now open. 
Admission (from 9 a.m. till dusk), ls; catalogue, 6d; 


season tickets, not transferable, 5s. 


JOUN PRESCOTT KNIGHT, R.A., Secretary. 
tw SOCIETY of PAINTERS in 
WATER-COLOURS.—The NINTH ANNUAL 
WINTER EXHIBITION of SKETCHES and STUDIES 
is NOW OPEN, at 5 PaH Mall East. 
Admission ls. Gas. 
ALFRED D. FRIPP, Secretary. 
“BANK OF SOUTH AUSTRALIA. ad 
INCORPORATED BY ROYAL CHARTER, 1847. 


ETTERS of CREDIT and BILLS 


and 








_4 issued upon Adelaide and the principal towns 
WILLIAM PURDY, General Manager. 
C 
ASSURANCE FUND, safely invested, £1,707,769, 
in that division, although oue Premium only will have 
13 St. James's Square, London, 8. W. 
become involved. Messrs Gurney make Advances of 


in South Australia. Drafts negotiated and collected ; 
money received on deposit for fixed periods, the terms 
for which may be ascertained at the Offices of the 
BONUS YEAR.—SPECIAL NOTICE, 
LERICAL, MEDICAL, 
GENERAL LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY. 

The Ninru Bonvs will be declared in January, 1572, 
and all With-Protit Policies in existence on the 50th 
June, 1871, will participate, so that Persons who com- 
been paid. 

Report and Balance Sheets, Forms of Proposal, aud 
every information n be obtained of 
\ ESSRS. GURNEY, ARMY AGEN'TS 
i and ACCOUNTANTS, beg to remind Officers 
of both Services that they continue to devote attention 
large or small amounts pending a Settlement, or for 
such periods as may be desired, upon Note of Hand 
simply. 


Bank, 54 Old Broad Street, E.C. 
ANNUAL INCOME, steadily increasing, 
plete such Assurances befure Juno uth next, will share 
GEORGE CUTCLIFFE, Actuary and Secretary 
to the Settlement of the Affairs of those who have 
6 Grosvenor Street, W. 





Apply to SECRETARY | 


Ten till five. 


! MIDDLE-CLASS and CIVIL-SERVICE 
EXAMINATIONS. 
| . r ro r Vr 
EW and APPROVED TEXT- 

| I BOOKS on ENGLISH HISTORY, constructed 
specially for the use of Pupils preparing for Public 
Examinations, with copious Biographical and Constitu- 
tional Notes, Examination Questions, &c, necessary 
for Examinees, but not to be found in any other School 
Histories. By Mr. Ropertr Ross, late Lecturer on 
| History, Normal College, Cheltenham. 

I. VUUTLINES of ENGLISH HISTORY, 
for Junior Classes. Revised Edition. Price 2s 6d, cloth, 

“ We foretell that these ‘ Outlines’ will soon be in the 
hands of all who are preparing for one or other of our 
numerous literary tournaments, —apers for the School- 
master, 

Il. MANUAL of ENGLISH HISTORY, 
for Senior Classes, Revised Edition. Price 5s 6d, cloth. 

“As a practical text-book for the student, it is exactly 
adapted to his wants, and from experience we can 
affirm that he will tind in it all his studies may require. 
The arrangement is excellent."—Zngilish Journal of 
Education, 

London: SIMPKIN, MARSHALL, and Co. 


| Now ready, price One Shilling. 
PAMPHLET on the FRENCH and 
PRUSSIAN WAR, written in the Month of 

January, 1871, while Events were passing. By the 

Hon, GRANTLEY F. BERKELEY. 

WILLIAM Ripaway, 169 Piccadilly, and all Booksellers, 


Price 6d. ai 
HICH should JOHN have HELPED? 
A Conversation between Dame Europe and 
Mrs. Fairplay. 
London: Rospert HARDWICKE, 192 Piccadilly. 





Second Edition, price 6d, 
OHN JUSTIFIED: a Reply to the 
“Fight at Dame Europa’s School.” Showing 
that there are always Two Sides to every Question. 
* Floreat Justitia.” 
London: SIMPKIN, MARSHALL, and Co. 
Bath: R. E. Peacn, 


| 
| 
| “Fin dition, tovieed wih 00 Imuaican ek 


MOKY CHIMNEYS, their Cure and 





| Prevention. By FxspericK Epwagps, Jun. 
“ We cordially recc d this ful attempt to 
| teach a few plain and too often neglected rules. The 


great charm of the treatise is in its conciseness and 
practical usefulness."—Building News, 
By the same Autbor. 

| OUR DOMESTIC FIRE-PLACES : new Edition, with 
| 149 Illustrations, price 12s, 
| The VENTILATION of DWELLING-HOUSES, and 

the Utilization of Waste Heat from open Fire-places. 
With 107 Illustrations, price 10s 6d. 
| The EXTRAVAGANT USE of FUEL in COOKING 
| OPERATIONS. With 47 Llustrations, price 5s. ‘ 
London: LONGMANS, GREEN, and Co., Paternoster Rowe 

NOTICE. 
To be published every Saturday, commencing February 
18, 1571, price 6d. 
PMHHE SCHOOL BOARD CHRONICLE: 
an Educational Record and Review, containing 

a fulland complete Record of the Debates and Pro- 
ceedings of the Schoo! Boards throughout the Kingdom ; 
Letiers on the working of the new Act; Answers to 
Correspondents; Notices of Educational Works; and 
| other matters of importance to all persons interested 
in the Educational movements of the day. 

Prospectuses may be had at the Newsagents, and at 
Messrs, GRANT and Co,'s, 72 to 76 Turnmill Street, 
E.C,, to whom all business communications should be 
addressed. Letters for the Editor should also be 
directed to their care. 


| Miss BRADDON’S NEW NOVEL. — 


| The New Novel by the Author of “Lady Audley's 
Secret,” &c. At all Libraries, in 3 vols. 


| Decals QUES T. 











ONDON LIBRARY, 12 St. James’s 
square, London.—Founded 1541. 
Patnon—H.R.H. the PRINCE of WALES. 
PRESIDENT—THOMAS CARLYLE, Esq. 
This Library contains 85,000 volumes of Ancient and 
Modern Literature, in various languages. 
Subscriptions, £3 a year, or £2, with entrance fee of 
£6; Life Membership, £26. Fifteen volumes are 
allowed to country and ten to town members. Read- 
ing-room open from Ten to half-past Six. 
Prospectus on application. Catalogue, price 15s; to 
members, 10s 6d. 
ROBERT HARRISON, Secretary and Librarian. 





TO INVESTORS. 
| Now ready, 6d per copy; or 58 annually. 
AVINGTON and PENNINGTON'’S. 

_4 MONTHLY RECORD of INVESTMENTS; con- 
taining an exhaustive Review of the British and Foreigu 
Stock and Share and Money Markets, &c., with an 
enumeration of Safe Investments paying from 10 to 
20 per cent. 

G. LAVINGTON and A, PENNINGTON, 44 Threadneedle 
Street, London, E.C. 

EBEN LURES at 5, 54, and 6 per Cent. 
CEYLON COMPANY, LIMITED. 

The Directors are prepared to issue Debentures, to 
replace others falling due, viz. for one year at 5 per 
cent., for three years at 5} per cent. and for tive years 
at 6 per ceut. per annum; also for longer periods, on 
terms to be ascertained at the Office of the Company. 

R. A. CAMERON, Secretary 

Palmerston Buildings, Old Broad Street, E.C 
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Now ready at the Libraries. 


EARLS 


By R. E. FRANCILLON. 


In Three Volumes, post 8vo. 


WILLIAM BLACKWOOD and SONS, Edinburgh and?! bot 


DEN E. 


yo is RELIGION? A Sermon 
preached before the University of Glasgow, 9 

Sunday, January 8, 1871, at the opening of the Univer 
sity Chapel, by the Rey. Joun Cairb, D.D., Professor 
of Divinity in the University of Glasgow, and One of 
Her Majesty's Chaplains for Scotland. Published at 
the request of the Senate. 

JAMES MACLEHOSE, Bookseller to the 
London: HAMILTON, ADAMS, and Co, 


Glasgow: 


| Just published, price 1s. 
| 

| 

University. 





Just ready, in 2 vols. crown 8yo, 21s. 


TALES OF OLD JAPAN. 


By A. B. MITFORD., 
Second Secretary to the British Legation in Japan. 
With upwards of 30 full-page Illustrations drawn and cut on Wood by Japanese 


rtists. 


SECOND EDITION, crown Syo, with Maps, 7s 6d. 
THE WAR CORRESPONDENCE 


THE DAILY NEWS, 1870. 


Edited with Notes and Comments, forming a Continuous Narrative of the War 
between Germany and France. 


Also preparing for immediate publication. 


A SEUVOND VOLUME of the WAR CORRESPONDENCE of the * DAILY NEWS,” 
continued to the Negotiations for Peace. 


CHEAP EDITION, in 1 vol. crown 8yo, price 6s, this day. 
SIR SAMUEL W. BAKER’S 
NILE TRIBUTARIES OF ABYSSINIA, 
And the SworD HuNTERS of the HAMRAN ARABS. 
With Maps and Illustrations. 


NEW EDITION, ILLUSTRATED by ARTHUR HUGHES and SYDNEY HALL. 


TOM BROWN’S SCHOOL-DAYS. By an 


Otp Boy. Crown 8yo, 6s. (Forming one of MACMILLAN’S SIX-SHILLING 
Series of WORKS of FICTION.) . (This day. 


MACMILLAN and CO., London. 





Just published, post 8vo. 
VERA. 
By the AUTHOR of “The HOTEL du PETIT St. JEAN.” 
“A very charming story.”"—Zdinburgh Daily Review. 
SMITH, ELDER, and Co., 15 Waterloo Place. 





Price 6s; cloth, gilt. 
ENTIRE NEW EDITION of 
T Zat CeoeBEE GE A 
THIRTY-SIX COLOURED MAPS. Six entirely new. 
latest geographical information. 
THIRTY-TWO THOUSAND REFERENCES. 
A New and Copious Index. 
No atlas published can compete with “ The College " at its price. 
FREDERICK WARNE and Co., Bedford Street, Covent Garden. 


T LAS. 


Contaiuing all the 





The CHANDOS LIBRARY. 
In crown 8yo, cloth gilt, New Style. 
H E PERCY ANECD OT ES. 
By RevBEN and SHOLTO Percy. Verbatim Reprint of Original Edition. 
With Introduction by JouN Trims. Original Steel Portraits, and Index. Two 
Vols. 7s. 

PEPY'’S DIARY and CORRESPONDENCE. With Seven Steel Portraits 
arranged as‘a Frontispiece, Memoir, Introductcry Preface, and Full Index. One 
Vol. 3s 6d. 

ABBEYS, CASTLES, and ANCIENT HALLS of ENGLAND and WALES ; their 
Legendary Lore and Popular History. By JouHN Ties, Author of “Curiosities of 
London.” Steel Frontispiece. Two Vols. 7s. 

FREDERICK WARNE and Co., Bedford Street, Covent Garden. 





The OPENING of PARLIAMENT. 
In crown 8yo, cloth, 2s 6d; post free, 66 4d stamps. 
OW WE ARE GOVERNED; or, the Crown, the Senate, 
and the Bench. A Handbook of the Constitution, Government, Laws, and 
Power of Great Britain. By FONBLANQUE and HoupswortH. Revised by A. C. 
EWALD, F.S.A. 
FREDERICK WARNE and Co., Bedford Street, Covent Garden. 


IEW of OWEN’S COLLEGE, MANCHESTER, and 
PLAN.—See the BUILDER of THIS WEEK, 4d, or by post. 44d. It also 
includes papers on the Engineering College for India—Architectural Criticism— 





CHAPMAN AND HALL’S LIST. 


nie > Tv ‘ a r Y rl Tr r] 2 
The FORTNIGHTLY REVIEW, for 
FEBRUARY. Edited by JoHN Mortey. 
CONTENTS. 
THE EFFACEMENT OF ENGLAND. By | A HeTeropox VIEW OF THE Easrery 
Frederic Harrison, QUESTION. By Humphry Sandwith 
Our DEFENCES: A NATIONAL OR A C.B. ’ 
STANDING ARMY? By Professor | TH& BOARDING-OUT OF PAUPER Cyr. 
Cairnes. DREN. By Henry Faweett, MP, 
EDGAR QUINET. By Edward Dowden. 
THe DARK Woop. By William Morris. 
OLD CRITICISMS ON OLD PLAYS AND OLD 
PLAYeRs. By the Hon. Robert Lytton. 


CLEMENT MAROT, and other Studies. By 
HENRY MORLEY. 2 vols, crown 8yo, 18s, 
The EARTH: a Descriptive History of the 


Phenomena and Life of the Globe. By Etiste Rectus. Edited by BB, 
Woopwarkb. Sections land Il, with 254 Maps and Illustrations, in 2 vols, 





ANNE Furness. By the Author of 
“ Aunt Margaret's Trouble.” 

Some Books Or THE MontTH. By 
Sheldon Amos. 











price 26s. (This day, 
ROBA DI ROMA. By W. W. Srory. A 
New Edition, 1 vol., with Portrait, 10s 6d. [This day. 


The WAR of 1870: Events and Incidents from 


the Battle-Fields. By Count DE LA CHAPELLE, French Correspondent of the 
Standard at the Seat of War. 1 vol. 


FOREIGN ARMIES and HOME RESERVES, 


Republished, by permission, from the Zimes. By Capt. C. B. BRACKENBURY, 
R.A. 1 vol. crown 8yo, price 5s. This day. 


CHAPMAN and HALL, 193 Piccadilly. 


MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY. 


SIX HUNDRED RECENT BOOKS. 
See MUDIE'S LIBRARY CIRCULAR for FEBRUARY. 


New Edition, now ready, Postage free on application. 


TWELVE HUNDRED SECOND-HAND BOOKS, 
WELL ADAPTED FOR PUBLIC LIBRARIES AND BOOK SOCIETIES. 
See MUDIE’S CLEARANCE CATALOGUES for FEBRUARY. 
New Edition, now ready. Postage free on application. 


MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY (Limited), NEW OXFORD STREET. 
City OFFicE—4 KING STREET, CHEAPSIDE. 





SEGUIER'S DICTIONARY of PALNTERS. 
In 1 vol. super-royal 8yo, price 21s. 


CRITICAL and COMMERCIAL DICTIONARY of the 
. WORKS of PAINTERS; comprising 8,800 Sale Notes of Pictures and 930 
Original Notes on the Subjects and Styles of Various Artists who have Painted in 
the Schools of Europe between the Years 1250 and 1850. By F. P. Se@urer, Picture 
Restorer in Ordinary to the Queen. 

“His criticisms on the styles of the various artists are well condensed and 
judicious.”"—Art Journal. 

“ The critical remarks evince discriminative taste and minute acquaintance both 
with the history of art and the styles of individual painters, while they are not the 
less acceptable for being expressed in the simplest possible language.”—ZJl/ustrated 
London News. 

“In any case the volume is sure to be welcomed as a valuable book of reference 
by connoisseurs, while as a repository of much interesting and valuable information 
it will commend itself to all who take an interest in the special art of whic’ it 
treats."—Morning Post. 

‘To know what the noticeable pictures sold in this country during this century 
have fetched is a very desirable thing for many collectors, who, however genaine 
their love of art, cannot afford to disregard the pecuniary value of their possessioas. 
They will find here, not indeed an exhaustive statement, but one which is sufli- 
ciently wide in extent to be very useful.” —ASpectator. 

London: LONGMANS, GREEN, and Co., Paternoster Row. 








VERLAND TRUNKS for INDIA.—Illustrated PRICED 
LISTS of Overland Trunks, Ladies’ Travelling Boxes, Portmanteaus, 

Leather Bags, Cabin Furniture, &., will be forwarded on application to 

—— and GLENNY, Outfitters, next door to Somerset House, Strand, 
ndon. 











Truck—New St. Thomas's Hospital—Railway Development—The Ventilation and 
Warming of the Albert Hall, &c. 


1 York Street, W.C., and all Newsmen, j 


_ ee 


GYMNASTICS for LADIES. 


35 BRUTON STREET, BERKELEY SQUARE. 





HOW READEST THOU ? N OlICE—The COUNTY FAMILIES | 
B ie of the UNITED KINGDOM, Sixth Edition, OMBAT a 
J super royal Syvo, price £2 10s, j C 


i. HE STUDY of the BIBLE. 


HENRY DuNN. Third Edition. Crown Svo., 


Now ready, Third Edition, price 6d. 
LECOLE de Mme. 


will be ready for delivery EUROPA, montrant comment le Garcon Alle- 








extra boards, 3s 6d. 

2. THE KINGDOM of GOD the KINGDOM, 
of the RESURRECTION. By Hrenry DunN. Syo. 
4s 6d. 

38. WHAT SAITH the SCRIPTURE ? Three 
reprinted Essays on Election, Eternal Punishment, and 
—_— Restoration. By HENRY DUNN. 8vo., boards, 

8, 


Monthly. Price 3d. 
SIMPKIN, MARSHALL, and Co., and all Booksellers, 





4. SUNDAY MORNING. Pubiishea | V 


| 


on Monday, February 13. 
London: RopgRT HARDWICKE, 192 Piccadilly. 





Now ready, price 6d, 
NAS Ill. at the TRIBUNAL 
x of HISTORY. Translated from the French. 

London: SIMPKIN, MARSHALL, and Co, Bath: R. 
E. PEACH. 


HAT WILL THISCOST to PRINT? 
An immediate answer to the inquiry, anda 

Specimen Book of Types, with information for Authors, 

may be obtained on application to 

R. BARRETT and Sons, 13 Mark Lane, London. 


| mand rossa le Garcon Francais, et comment le Garcon 
Anglais les regarda faire. Being a Translation of ** The 
Fight at Dame Europa’s School,” of which upwards of 
100,000 copies have been sold. 








London: SIMPKIN, MARSHALL, and Co. 
Just published, price 2s 6d. 
RB RHYDDING: its Amenities, 
Hygiene, and Therapeutics. 
“I consider this book the best ever written about 
Ben Rhydding.”—W. MACcLEop. 
London: A. G. DENNANT, 34 Southampton Street, 
] Strand. 
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HE QUARTERLY REVIEW, | 
T No, 259, is published This Day. 
CONTENTS. 
urn NATIONAL DEFENCES, 
2. MODERN WuisT. | 
3, COUNT BISMARCK, PrussiA, AND PAN-TEUTONISM. 
4, REVENUES OF INDIA. 
5, INVASION OF FRANCE. 
@ THE IRISH LORD CHANCELLORS, | 
7, CATHEDRAL LIFE AND WORK. 
& FRENCH PATRIOTIC SONGS. 
9, POLITICAL LESSONS OF THE WAR. 
Joun MvurrRAY, Albemarle Street. 


HE EDINBURGH REVIEW, No. 

T CCLXXI., JANUARY, is just published. | 
CONTENTS, 
ANCE. 

Hy nes oF ROssINt AND BERLIOz. 

3. BUSINESS OF THE House OF CoMMONS. 

4, Kayg’s History OF THE SEPOY WAR. 

5, FACTS AND FABLES AT THE ADMIRALTY. 

g, LAUGRL'S PROBLEMS OF NATURE AND LIFE. 

7, THE FOREIGN RELATIONS OF CHINA. 

§ Tae MILITARY Forces OF THE CROWN. 

9, MorRIS'S EARTHLY PARADISE. 
10, THE TREATIES OF 1856 AND 1867. 


THE CONTEMPORARY REVIEW: 


THEOLOGICAL, LITERARY, AND SOCIAL. 2s 6p MONTHLY. 


CONTENTS FOR FEBRUARY. 
POPULAR versus PROFESSIONAL ARMIES. By W. R. Greg. 
THE LONDON Scnoot Boarp. By W. M. Torrens, M.P. 
KNOWING AND FEELING. Part III. Speculative Thought. 
“ Thorndale ; or, the Conflict of Opinion.” 
THE WAR AND GENERAL CULTURE : CONVERSATIONS. By the Author of “ Friends in Council.” 
Nos, VIIL.-IX. 
SPECULATIVE THEOLOGY AND THE CHRISTIANITY OF CHRIsT. By the Rev. John Hunt. 
THE Future OF CAPITAL AND LABOUR. By George Potter. 
Some Worps or Count Bismarck. By C. E. Maurice. 
THE RELATION OF THE WILL TO THOUGHT. By Archbishop Manning. 
THE Souprer’s Dury. By Sir E. Strachey. 
10, DEAN ALFORD, By the Dean of Westminster and the Rey. E. T. Vaughan. 


STRAHAN and CO., 56 Ludgate Hill. 


9° 


By William Smith, Author of 


» 


» 


PAM He 





THE SAINT PAULS MAGAZINE. 





London: LONGMANS &Co. Edinburgh: A.&C. BLACK. 





LACKWOOD'S MAGAZINE, | for 
FEBRUARY, 1871. No. DCLXIV. Price 2s 6d. 
CONTENTS. 
WHAT WE MAY LEARN. 
FraNK MARSHALL.—Part I. 
NARRATIVE OF THE RED RIVER EXPEDITION.—Conclu- 
ion. 
a LYTTELTON’S LETTER TO THE VICE-CHANCELLOR 
of OXFORD ON THE STupY OF GREEK. 
Farr TO SeE.—Part II. 
CorNeELIvs O’Dowp. 
Who primed Prince Gortschakoff ?—The Healing 
Measure.—The Shadows before. 
New YEAR'S MUSINGS. 
Coloured Glass.—Amicable Relations.—Dead- 
Sea Fruit.—Before Paris. 
Wake, ENGLAND WAKE! 
PosITION OF THE GOVERNMENT. 
W. BLackwoop and Sons, Edinburgh and London. 











Now ready (One Shilling), No. 134. 


HE CORNHILL MAGAZINE for 
FEBRUARY. with Illustrations by GEORGE DU 
Mavarer and §. L. FILpEs. 
CONTENTS. 
Tat ADVENTURES OF HARRY RiIcHMOND. 
Illustration.) 
Chap. 22, Conclusion of the Bath Episode. 
— 23. My Twenty-first Birthday. 
— 27. I meet the Princess. 
— 25. On Board a Yacht. 
— 26, In View of the Hohenzollernu’s Birthplace. 
Tae Late ECLipse. 
SPAIN, AND HER REVOLUTION. 
BLUEBEARD's KEYS 
A GARDEN REVERI£. By Philip Bourke Marston. 
“ PROFESSIONALS" ABROAD. 
Lord KILGOBBIN. (With an Illustration.) 
Chap. 15. In the Garden at Dusk. 
— 16. The Two “ Kearneys.” 
— 17. Dick's Reverie. 
— 18, Maurice Kearney’s “ Study.” 
— 19, An Unwelcome Visit. 
Situ, Etper, and Co., 15 Waterloo Place. 


(With an 





Now ready, price Is. 
HE GENTLEMAN’S MAGAZINE. 
For FEBRUARY. . 
CONTENTS, r 

Bygone CELEBRITIES. By R. H. Horne, Author of 
“Orion,” &c. 

IRON AND IRONWORKERS. 

Sonnet. By Guy Roslyn. 

THe ROYAL MARRIAGE ACT. 

Tse Story OF THE IrnisH Reporter. By Colonel A. 
B. Richards. 

CHARLES LAMB AT HIS Desk. By Charles Pebody. 

ENGLAND AND Her OCEAN Empire. By a Naval 
Architect. 

WITHIN AND WITHOUT. A Series of Mosaics from the 
City. By D. Morier Evans. Il.—* The Old House in 
the City.” 

Tue BALLAD OF Sm JOHN De Covurcy. 
from the German by Syzygeticus. 

Tae DEFECTS OF THE FRENCH ARMY. 
Thornbury, 

MALVINA (continued). By H. Sutherland Edwards. 

TABLE TALK. 

*,* In preparation a Series of Papers on “ The Comic 

Writers of England.” By Charles Cowden Clarke. 

London: W. H. ALLEN and Co., and all Booksellers. 


(UaAMBE RS’S JOURNAL— 
40TH YEAR. 
Now ready, price 74, the First Part of Vol. VIII. 
containing :— 
Serine LAPLAND. 
CREDIT, OR READY MONEY ? 
TURNING A SCREW. 
THE ORDNANCE AND TOPOGRAPHICAL SURVEYS. 
* Locum TENENS.” 
TWIN STARS. 
INDUSTRY UNDER THE PORTE. 
My Fixst Farce. 
THE AURORA BORKALIS. 
TEA 


By J. C. Tildesley. 


Translated 
By Walter 


AT THE MorRGANS’. In Two Paris. 
THE HAVANA, 
TRUFFLES, 
THE MONTH: SCIENCE AND ARTS. 
Four Preces OF ORIGINAL POETRY. 
at Chapters I, to VIIL of an entirely Original Tale, 
itle¢ 
; WON—NOT WOOED. 
s Sold by Booksellers, Newsvendors, and at Railway 
tations, 


ONE SHILLING MONTHLY, ILLUSTRATED. 


| HANNAH, the New Story by the Author of “ John Halifax,” is begun in the February Number. 
| WILFRED CUMBERMEDE, by George Macponatp, is now appearing from month to month. 
RALPH THE HEIR, by Anrnony Trottorg, is now appearing from month to month. 


STRAHAN and CO., 56 Ludgate Hill. 





FOURTH THOUSAND. 


THE WINDOW; 
b 
OR, THE SONGS OF THE WRENS: a Song Cycle. 
By ALFRED TENNYSON, Poet Laureate. 
With Music by ARTHUR SULLIVAN. 
4to, cloth, gilt extra, 21s. 

“ What more can heart wish than Alfred Tennyson's verse and Arthur Sullivan's music? What more can 
eye desire than the rich yet tasteful emblazonment which makes the casket worthy of the jewels it contains ?...... 
Mr. Sullivan's music is such as only Mr. Sullivan could write. Of perfect melody, but rescued from monotony 
by a richness of harmony and variety of accompaniment rare indeed, at least in English song, it is suited to the 
words and they to it ; and both are worthy the reputation of the first song-writer and the first song-setter of the 


day.” — Times. 
STRAHAN and CO., 56 Ludgate Hill. 





WALKS in ROME. By Augustus J.C. Hare. 2 vols. crown 8vo, 2ls. 


The Livs and LETTERS of HUGH MILLER. By Peter Bayne, M.A. Vol. 
. Demy 8vo, 16s. 


ESSAYS, THEOLOGICAL and LITERARY. By R. H. Hutton. 2 vols. post 
8vo, 248. 

Contents of Vol. I.:—1. The Moral Significance of Atheism. 2. The Atheistic Explanation of Religion. 3. 
Science and Theism. 4. Popular Pantheism. 5. What is Revelation? 6. Historical Problems of the Fourth 
Gospel. 7. The Incarnation and Principles of Evidence. 8. Renan’s Christ. 9. Renan's St. Paul. 10. The 
Hard Church. 11. Romanism, Prdtestantism, and Anglicanism.— Vol. //.:—1. Goethe and his Influence. 2. 
Wordsworth’'s Genius. 3. Shelley's Poetical Mysticism. 4. Mr. Browning. 5. The Poetry of the Old Testa- 
ment. 6. George Eliot. 7. Arthur Hugh Clough. 8. Nathaniel Hawthorne. 


DOROTHY FOX. By Louisa Parr. 3 vols. post 8vo. 
REHEARSALS. A Book of Verses. By J. Leicester Warren, Author of 


“* Philoctetes,” &c. Crown 8yo, 6s. 


HALF-HOURS in the TEMPLE CHURCH. By C. J. Vaughan, D.D., Master 


of the Temple. Small 8yo, 3s 6d. . 


IONA. By the Duke of Argyll. With Illustrations. Crown 8vo, 3s 6d. 
The COMPANIONS of ST. PAUL. By J. 8S. Howson, D.D., Dean of Chester 


Crown 8vo, 5s. 


LILLIPUT LECTURES. By the Author of ‘Lilliput Levee.” With 
Illustrations by Arthur Hughes. Square 8vo, cloth, gilt extra, 5s. 
AT the BACK of the NORTH WIND. George MacDonald. With 


By 
Illustrations by Arthur Hughes. Crown 8vo, cloth, gilt extra, 7s 6d. 


KESHUB CHUNDER SEN’S ENGLISH VISIT. An Authorized Collection of 
the principal Addresses delivered by him in this Country. Edited by S.D. COLLET, Crown 8vo, 9s. 


STRAHAN and CO., 56 Ludgate Hill. 





MR. BUCHANAN’S POEM ON THE WAR. 


Now ready, Second Edition, crown 8vo, 3s 6d. 


NAPOLEON FALLEN: 


A LYRICAL DRAMA. 
By ROBERT BUCHANAN. 


“Mr. Buchanan's conception will, we balieve, succeed in making us feel the great scope and meaning of the 
awful events taking place around us as few of us have been able to realize that scope and meaning yet...... The 
tone of the whole is pure and lofty.”—ASpectator. 

“ Contains splendid writing, worthy of Mr. Buchanan.”—///ustrated Times. 

“A very stately and finished poem. It has unity, severity, grace.”—Nonconformist. 

““* Napoleon Fallen’ is a powerful and an original work. It will add to Mr. Buch 's rep 
this already is."—Sunday Times. 

‘The powerful fiery language sweeps everything before it, like the rush of the cavalry charge at Balaclava.” 
— Weekly Times. 
“Very fine poetry; perhaps the best he has ever written.”"—Dispatch. 


STRAHAN and CO., 56 Ludgate Hill. 
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ART 
Pictorial and Indust rial: 


AN ILLUSTRATED MAGAZINE. | 
No. 8, for FEBRUARY, is now ready. 


GRAPHY; 
aa to the Principal Places. 
12s 6d, cloth lettered. 


containing 30 Coloured Maps, 


GEOGRAPHY ; 


Index to the Principal Places. New Edition, 7s, 
a cloth. 
CONTENTS The selection of these Maps for the use of the great 


1. Art Topics OF IMMEDIATE INTEREST. - 2 
Hellenic and Christian Art.—XI. Is Architecture 
a Fine Art in England? 

2, CROMWELL: THE BUSTIN THE NATIONAL PORTRAIT 
GALLERY. 

3. EASTLAKE ON ART. (Concluded.) 

4. “A LitTLe Bit OF SCANDAL;” the Picture 
Burgess. 

5, ON THE INFLUENCE OF THE HUMAN FORM 
RACE ON THE BEAUTIPUL IN ART. 

6. LONDON PUBLIC BUILDINGS OF 1870, 

= ART NOTES FROM PARIS. ey --anead 

. THE FRESCOES OF THE VATIC: 

2 FINeé ArT EXHIBITIONS. The ola Masters at the | 
Royal Academy.—The Institute of Painters in 
Water Colours.—The New British Institute.— 


their superiority. 
their size (17 inches by 14) affords 
for the insertion of various details for which the 
no room in the maps of smaller atlases. 


by J. B. 


| with recent Geographical events. 


CLASSICAL ATLASES, uniform in siz 


and price with the above, are also published. 


AND 


uniform in size, &e, 


OUTLINE MAPS, printed on Drawing. | 


Paper, and adapted for 
published, price 6d. each 


OXFORD SERIES of OUTLINE MAPS, | 


Size, 16 inches by L4. Price 3d each, 


The Society of French Painters. | 

10. ART GossrP. | 
11. TH# WieERTZ MuSEUM, BRUSSELS. | 
| 





12. Stupres FROM NATurE. No. IIL Foliage of the 
Horse-Chestnut, 

13. SoutH KENSINGTON MUSEUM. 

14. LONDON HAUSSMANNIZED. 

15. MUSICAL AND DRAMATIC ART, 

16. NOTICES OF BoOKs, 





HELIOTYPE ILLUSTRATIONS. of the great Physical Features and Relief-Coutours 
1. CROMWELL. A Sketch, by W. Cave Thomas, | of the Continent. With an Introduction to serve 
from the Bust by Pierce, in the National Portrait | as Guide for both purposes, By the Rev. J. P. 
Gallery. | Fauntuorpr, B.A., FR.G.S., Vice-Principal (late 

! 

| 


2. “A LITTLE BIT of SCANDAL.” By J. B. Burgess. 
From the Picture in the French Gallery, Pall Mall. 

3. “ PHILOSOPHY.” One of the Frescoes of Raffaelle, 
in the Vatican, From the Enugraving by Raphael 
Morghen. 

4, STUDY from NATURE: Foliage of 
Chestnut. 


Battersea. 


| with Letterpress, 33. 





the Horse- 





SERIES OF MAPS, 
ANCIENT AND MODERN. 


Size, 17 in. by 14. Price, Plain, 64; Coloured, 9d each. 
Detailed List on application. 


Tarts publication was commenced on the Ist of July, 
in the belief that an ample field existed for a high- 
class monthly Magazine devoted to Art; and already 
the result has fulfilled this expectation. “ART” is 
produced in a form eminently adapted to the drawing- 
room table. It is handsomely printed on fine paper, 

in super-royal quarto, 


NEW SERIES OF SCHOOL MAPS. | 


and Four or more Full-page Heliotype Illustrations, | the National 
being reproductions of Ancient and Modern Pictures, | Poor, Several of the Maps of this Series are also sanc- 
Engravings, Designs, Sculpture, and objects of In- | tioned by the Commissioners of 


ri Ireland, fur Use in their Schools. 
dustrial or Decorative Art. 
. aera Epirep By Rev. S. CLARK, M.A, F.R.GS. 


The following Maps are already published :— 
Size, 58 inches by 50. 
Roller, varnished, 13s each. 








OPINIONS OF THE PRESS. 
DAILY News. 






“ The first half-year’s numbers of ‘ Art Pictorial and | _ SCALE, 
Industrial,, from July to December, give a high | EASTERN HEMISPHERE  ecescosees ee (Now ready) 
impression of the excellence of the production, The | WESTERN HeMIsPHERE +» (Now ready.) — 
illustrations are photographs from paintings, engrav- | EUROPE ..s-csss-sesee 65 miles to an inch. 






ings, buildings, sculptures, and natura! objects; and 8 miles to an inch. 


some of these are admirable. We would particularly | ASIA 


point to the portrait from Vandyck (a magnificent | Houy Ls : : 
work), aud the view of the Picture-Gallery at Straw- | Old: nnd New Te StAMENES ..see0.es 4} miles to an inch. 
berry Hill. Much interesting matter, also, will be found AFRICA .ccrcocceceeee . 118 miles to an inch. 


Hoare AMERICA 
SouTH AMERICA .. 
AUSTRALIA. .cccccscvess 


in the literary contents, which cover a great variety of 
subjects connected with art, and are pr duced by able 
and well-instructed writers. This new periodical 
should be certain of finding its public.” 

THE STANDARD. 

** Art Pictorial and Industrial’ has reachedits fourth | 
number, which is a decided improvement upon its 
predecessors. The Portrait by Vandyck is a 
marvellous facsimile of the original p ng, and the 


86 miles to an inch. 


. Price, Coloured and Mounted 
varnished, 98 each, 

SCALE, 
8 miles to an inch. 
8 miles to an inch. 


42 inches b 
on Roller, 


Also, size, 


BOOTLE ABD cccsceceicees 
IRELAND 
Hoy LAND, to illustrate the Old 
















interior of the Picture-Gallery at S vberry Hill is TeBtamMent.....c..crccresccccseoossecces 8 miles to an inch. 
apparently a most delicate and successful photograph. | Hoy LAND, to illustrate the New 
We say apparently, for the illustrations in this very Testamet -» 7 miles to an inch. 







The PLAcEes mentioned in 

AcTs and EristLes 
AUSTRALIA 
NEW ZEAL 
Also, size, 75 inehe 


handsomely got-up ‘ monthly’ are not photographs, as 
they appear, but engravings. They possess all the 
clearness and delicacy of photographs, with the per- 
manency of engravings. This desideratum, which has 
been so long desired and so frequently attempted, is the 
result of a new invention. It is called Heliotypy, and 
the process, which is at once simple and scientific, is 
fully explained in the present number. The literary 
portion of the work is worthy of the illustrations, and 
the new magazine is at once most valuable to art 
students and art lovers, and an ornameut to a drawing- 
room table.” 
THE GENTLEMAN'S ANNUAL, 1871. 

** Art,’ the new illustrated magazine of 1870 is so 
great an advance on every pictorial periodical that has 
gone before it, through the splendi d Heliotype repro- 
ductions it is able to include.” 

NAVAL AND MILITARY GAZETTE. 

“This gorgeously produced quarto Art magazine has 
@ special novelty about it that will certainly attract not 
only artists, but amateurs and lovers of art, as its 
jp ee illustrations are all produced by a new process 
called ‘ heliotypy.’......This magazine is very carefully , , 4 , a 
edited, and seutsion much iaiiite art-matter. i Scuoon Pame-Boons—List of Wonus special 
ought to find a place in every studio in the kingdom, — oe 3 eet = poe ah RESEN- 

ost attractive adjunct t very drawibg- ONS. iratis, or per post for pe y¥ sta p- 
porch most attractive adjunct to every drawing- | vow scHoor BOOKS.—A NEW CLASSIFIED CATALOGUE 
of EpvcATIONAL WORKS published in England from 


57 miles to an inch. 
86 miles to an inch. 
«+ 25 miles to an inch. 
Price, Coloured and Mounted 
varnished, 42s. 











s by 90. 


on Roller, 


SCALE. 
8 miles to an inch. 
pectus on Application. 


Baitisy Isies 
Detailed P 


EDUCATIONAL CATALOGUES, 
The following are selected from Stanford's List of 

Catalogues :— 

GENERAL CATALOGUE of ATLASES, MAPs, and GLOBEs. 
Gratis, or per post for penny stamp. 

CLASSIFIED CATALOGUE of EpucaTIONAL Works, 
ATLASES, MAPs, GLOBES, and SCHOOL STATIONERY 
(Re-printing.) 

ScHoon STATIONERY.—STANFORD'S CATALOGUE and 

SPECIMENS of SCHOOL STATIONERY, with Lists of 

EDUCATIONAL BOOKs, ATLASES, MAPS, and GLOBES. 

Gratis, or per post for penny stamp. 














——— Jan. 1, to Dee. 31, 1870, Gratis, or per post for penny , 
MONTHLY, PRICE HALF-A-CROWN. stamp. — 
ctaiineaaiiaies LONDON: 
LONDON: SAMPSON LOW, SON, and MARSTON, EDWARD STANFORD, 


188 FLEET STREET, E.C. 6 & 7 CHARING CROSS, S.W. 


EDUCATIONAL ATLASES AND MAPS. 
‘HARROW ATLAS of MODERN GEO-| 


with | 
New Edition. 


JUNIOR HARROW ATLAS of MODERN 


containing 14 Coloured Maps, with 


| Public School at Harrow offers the strongest proof of | 
Being the largest Maps of their class, 
opportunities 


ae anesthe | the same time so cles arly and well as 


edition, the New Railways have been added, and all the 
latest alterations and discoveries inserted, to keep pace | 


e@ | oughly master ; 


CLASSICAL and MODERN ATLASES, | 


Price 12s 6d and 31s 6d each, | 


the above Atlases, are 


AN ELEMENTARY PI PHYSICAL artas.| 


Intended chiefly for Map-Drawing and the Study 


Geographical Lecturer) of the Training College, 


Seconp EpiTron.—Nine Maps, printed in colours, | 


THE USEFUL KNOWLEDGE SOCIETY’S 


and each Number contains | Drawn and Engraved under the direction of the C om- | 


numerous Articles on Art subjects by eminent writers, | mitte of General Literature and Education appointed 
by the Society for Promoting Christian Knowledge, and | 
Society for Promoting the Education of the | 


Vational Education, 


Price, Coloured and Mounted on | 


waousoovecee 140 miles to an inch. 


97 miles to an inch, 
97 miles to an inch. | 


specially 


Sas 
POPULAR WORKS ON NATURAL 
HISTORY, 





TEXT-BOOK OF ZOOLOGY, 


FOR THE USE OF SCHOOLS. 
By HENRY ALLEYNE NICHOLSON, 
M.D., D.Sc., M.A., Ph.D. Giitt., F.R.S.E., &., Lect 
| ary KC, ur 
| Natural History in the Medical School of Edinbargse 
Crown 8vo, with numerous Engravings on Wood, 63, 
“The author's Text-Book. regarded from this point of 
view, is a decided success ; it is just what was wan 
| The subject has been treated in a scientific spirit, but at 
to be quite wit 
the comprehension of any young student who will = 
ordinary attention to his task.”—Lancet, ng 
| _ “If the book is solely intended for the use of schools, 
| itis just such a book as a boy may find time to o~ 
a stepping-stone, as it were, to 
treatises on the same subject, and in this way will 
ro 
| both acceptable and useful.”"—Zvaminer. P : 





9 
In the press, 
3y the SAME AUTHOR, 


| INTRODUCTORY TEXT-BOOK 
OF ZOOLOGY, 


FOR THE USE OF JUNIOR CLASSES, 
With numerous Illustrations. 


By the SAME AUTHOR. 


A MANUAL OF ZOOLOGY, 
FOR THE USE OF STUDENTS. 
WITH A GENERAL > ODUCTION ON THE PRINcrPrag 
ZOoLoay. 


3 ‘a 222 Engravings on Wood, 
price 12s 6d. 
“A work which in point of accuracy far surpasses 
| | most of the manuals which of late years have issued 
| from the press." —Popular Science Review, 


Crown 8vo, pp. 622 


The Second Part of the above, 


| VERTEBRATE ANIMALS, 


May be had separately by purchasers of the First, 63 6d, 
! 





} WILLIAM BLACKWOOD and SONS, 
} Edinburgh and London. 


yay out, Third Elition, crown 8vo, 4s 6d. 


HE STORY of a LIFE. 
By WILLIAM ALFRED GIBBs. 

‘The author has an elevated and refined expression, 
an ME nth som and choice command of language, and the 
true ring of poetical genius.”"—J///ustrated Review. 

“ The true and undoubted ring of poetry in the very 
highest sense. The reader's attention will be caught at 

| one e, and riveted to the very end of the poem.”— 

Standard. 

| A book which is full of vigorous and graceful writ- 
ing, which breathes a hopeful and manly spirit, and 

| which paints domestic life in the most winning colours." 

—London Review. 

* As fair and happy a home-scene as could well be 
pictured. The author has the talent of expressing his 
thoughts and feelings in words that cannot fail to touch 
the hearts of his readers.”"—/Jublin Evening Mail. 

Published on the 19th of January, the New Poem by 
Mr. Gibbs, HAROLD ERLE: a Biography. Price 6s. 

E. Moxon, Son, and Co., 44 Dover Street, Piccadilly. 








In 4 thick vols., 8vo, Illustrated with 730 Engravings 
and a Portrait of the Author, price £1 l4s., cloth. 
“JONE’S YEAR- BOOK, EVERY- 

DAY BOOK, and TABLE-BOOK, 
“To him (William Hone) we owe those capital Table- 





Books, Every-Day Books, and Year-Books, full of 
anecdote, quaint research, and folk-lore, which have 


| amused and instructed so many thousands,”"—Cornhill 


Magazine. 
Lond mn: 


WILLIAM TEGG, Pancras Lane, Cheapside. 


‘The GIFT-BOOK of the SEASON | 
Imperial 4to, handsomely bound in cloth gilt, £5 5s, or 
full morocco extra, £10, 

HE DORE GALLERY, 


containing Two Hundred and Fifty of the finest 


Dri awings of Gustave Doré, selected from the “ Doré 
Bible,” * Milton’s Paradise Lost,” “ Dante's Inferno and 
Purgatorio,” “ Atala,” and other Doré Works. With 


Descriptive Letterpress aud Memoir, by Edmund Ollier. 
CASS&LL, PETTER, and GALPIN, Ludgate Hill, EC. 


OXFORD LOCAL EXAMIN 
Second Edition, price 2s. 
NAHE FIRST BOOK of MILTON'S 
PARADISE LOST; with Notes on the Analysis 
and Parsing, and the Scriptural and Classical allusions, 
and a Life of Milton by C. P. Mason, B.A., Fellow of 
Univ. Coll., Lond. 
By the same Author. 
Fourteenth Edition, price 4s, cloth. 
ENGLISH GRAMMAR, including the 
Principles of Grammatical Analysis. 
London: JAMES WALTON, 137 Gower Street. 


ATIONS. 








Now re ady, 


RITISH and 
PAPERS. Vol. 
piled by the Librarian anc 
Foreign Office. 
WILLIAM RIpG 
Booksellers, 


in 5vo, cloth, price 103, 


FOREIGN STATE 
55, for the Years 1864-5, Com- 
i Keeper of the Papers, 


WAY, 169 Piccadilly, W., and all 
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3 GREAT MARLBOROUGH STREET. 


NEW WORKS. 
VOLS. III. anp IV. oF 


fer Majesty’s Tower 


HePwoRTH Dixon. Dedicated by Express Per 
mission to the QUEEN. Completing the Work. 


CONTENTS : 

Countess 

i erine Manners—House 

Fall of Lord Bacon—A 
ary de Vere— 


of Suffolk—To the 





~A Political Romance— 
an Idealist-—Britannia—Killing not 
Backingham—Roger, Earl of Ca 
Plots—The Two Penns—A Qu s Cell—Colonel 
Blood—Crown Jewels—King and Colonel—Rye House 
Plot—Murder—A Patriot—The Good Old Cause— 
James, Duke of Monmouth—The Unjust Judge—The 
Scottish Lords—The Countess of Nithisdale—Escaped 


ilosophy at Bay—Fate of 
Murder—A Second 








Reform Riots—Sir Francis Burdett—A Summons to 
the Tower—Arthur Thistlewood—A Cabinet Council— 
Cato Street-—Pursuit—Last Prisoners in the Tower. 


Annals of Oxford. By J. ©. 


Jearrreson, B.A., Oxon., Author of * A Book about 
the Clergy,” &. SECOND Eptrion. 2 vols, Svo. 
“No one can read these ‘ Annals of Oxford’ without 
feeling a deep int t in their varied 
book contains sketches 
and incidents « records of Oxford, and a large 
amount of interesting information. Mr. Jeaffreson is, 














par excellenre, a popular writer. He chooses what is 
picturesque and of general iuterest."—Athenwum. 

“The pleasantest and most informing book about 
Oxford that has ever been written, Whilst these 


volumes will be eagerly perused by the sons of Alma | 


Mater, they will be read with scarcely less interest by 
the general reader.” —/’os/. 


Tair France; Impressions of a 
Traveller. By the Author of 

1 vol. 8vo, 15s. 
“A book of value and importance. 
spirited, and very agreeable reading."—Pest. 


Lodge's Peerage and Baronetage 


for 1871, under the especial Patronage of Her 
I 


MAJESTY, corrected by the Nobility, and contain- | 


ing all the New Creations. 40th Edition. 1 vol. 
with the arms beautifully engraved, 31s 6d. 
“A work which corrects all errors of former works. 
It is a most useful publication.”"—7imes. 
“A work of great value. It is the most faithful 
record we possess of the aristocracy of the day.’ —/ost. 


A Hunter’s Adventures in the, 


GREAT WEST. By PARKER GILLMORE (“UBIQUE’). 
8vo, with Illustrations, 15s. 
“A good volume of sports and spirited adventure. 
We have thoroughly enjoyed it. —J/’ail Mall Gazeite. 


The Seventh Vial; or, the Time 


of Trouble Begun, as shown in the Great War, the 


Dethronement of the Pope, aud other Collateral | 


Events. By the Rey. JouN CumMING,D.D. Turrp 
EDITION, 1 vol., 6s, bound. 


THE NEW NOVELS. 
Checkmate. By J. Sheridan Le 


FAnv, Author of “ Uncle Silas,” &. 3 vols. 


Martha. 


Author of “Shirley Hall Asylum,” &c. 3 vols. 


“This is the best of Mr. Gilbert's novels. Itis a book | 


of extraordinary interest, vivacity, and power. The 
narrative is worked out with the ski!! only attained by 
great genius, and with the fidelity to real life which 
has reminded so many readers of De Foe.”"—Jokn Bull. 


a 
Two Fair Daughters. By Percy 
FITZGERALD, Author of “Bella Donna.” 3 vols. 

“A very attractive and enthralling tale, sparkling 
with wit, and full of incident and adventure, It is one 
of the most brilliant achievements of Mr. Percy Fitz- 
gerald's pen. The character 
Piece, and his daughters are as charming and delight- 
ful women as novei-readers could desire.”—Sun 


My Little Lady. 3 vols. 


“There is a great deal of fascination about this book. 







The author writes in a clear, unaffected style ; she has | 


adecided gift for depicting character; while the de- 
scriptions of scenery convey a distinct pictorial im- 
pression to the reader.” —TZimes. 

“ This book is full of life and colour. The scenes in 
which the incidents are laid portray the experiences of 
&mind well stored to begin with, and quick to receive 
impressions of grace and beauty."—Pali Mall Gazette. 

“The whole book is charming. It is interesting in 
both character and story.” —Saturday Review. 


Drawn from Life. By Archibald 


Forbes, Special Military Correspondent of the 
Daily News. 3 vols. 


“We cordially recommend this book. It certainly | 


merits success. The narrative is exciting and roman- 


Roderick. By the Author of 


“John Arnold.” 3 vols. 


By W. 


—A Favourite—A Favourite’s Friend— 
Tower—Lady 
of Villiers—Revolution— | 
anish Mateh—Spaniolizing— 


pear de Vere Por’ and Court—a New ltomanso— | A SMALLER LATIN-ENGLISH 


i Countermove—Pirate and Prison—In the 


ant : : 

Yarsbaisea—The Spanish Olive—Prisons Opened—A 
Parliament——Digby, Earl of Bristol—Turns of For- 
tane—Eliot Eloquent—Felton’s Kuife—An Assassin— | 
Nine Gentlemen in the Tower—A King's Revenge— 
Charles = ‘ h~ - - 

aud’s Last Troubies—The Lieutenant's House 
worth—Laud's La 7) vic ieute 8 ¢ 


inhiawiStwond gonad Feo A COPIOUS and CRITICAL 


1aine—A Life of 


—Cause of the Pretender—Reformers and Reform— 


contents. The | 
f amusing scenes | 


“JOHN HALIFAX,” | 


It is bright and | 


By William Gilbert, | 


of the Doctor is a master- | 


[On Feb.10. | 


qURsT & BLACKEI?S STANDARD S 


CHOOL-BOOKS, 


PUBLISHED BY MR. MURRAY. 


.| DR. WM. SMITH’S DICTIONARIES. 
A COMPLETE LATIN-ENGLISH 


DICTIONARY. Medium 8yo. 21s. 


DICTIONARY. Abridged from the above. Square 
12mo. 7s 6d. 


4 ENGLISH DICTIONARY. Medium 8yo. 21s. 


A SMALLER ENGLISH-LATIN 


DICTIONARY. Abridged from the above. Square 
12mo. 7s Gd. 


A CLASSICAL DICTIONARY of 


MYTHOLOGY, BIOGRAPHY, and GEOGRAPHY, 
With 750 Woodcuts. 8vo. 18s. 


A SMALLER CLASSICAL DIC- 


TIONARY. Abridged from the above. Witk 200 
Woodcuts. Crown 8vo. 7s 6d. 


‘A SMALLER DICTIONARY of 


GREEK and ROMAN ANTIQUITIES. Abridged 
from the larger work. With 200 Woodcuts. Crown 
Svo. 7s 6d. 


A CONCISE DICTIONARY of 


the BIBLE. Its Antiquities, Biography, Geography, 
and Natural History. With Maps and 300 Ilus- 
trations. Medium Syo. 21s. 


‘A SMALLER DICTIONARY of 


the BIBLE. Abridged from the above. With 
Illustrations. Crown 8vo. 7s 6d. 


DR. WM. SMITH’S LATIN COURSE. 
PRINCIPIA LATINA, Part I. 


A First Latin Course. A Grammar, Delectus, and 
Exercise Book with Vocabularies. Thirteenth 
| Edition, 12mo, 3s 6d. 

| *,* This Edition contains the Accidence arranged 
| for the * Pablic School Latin Primer.” 


‘PRINCIPIA LATINA, Part II. 


Latin Reading Book. An Lutroduction to Ancient 
Mythology, Geography, Roman Antiquities, and 
History. With Notes and a Dictionary. 12mo, 
3s 6d. 


PRINCIPIA LATINA, Part III. 


Latin Poetry. 1. Easy Hexameters and Penta- 
meters. 2. Ecloge Ovidiana, 3. Prosody and 
Metre. 4. First Latin Verse-Book. 12mo, 3s 6d, 


PRINCIPIA LATINA, Part IV. 


Latin Prose Composition. Rules of Syntax, with 
Examples, Explanations of Synonyms, and 
Exercises on the Syntax. 12mo, 3s 6d. 


‘PRINCIPIA LATINA, Part V. 


Short Tales and Anecdotes from Ancient History, 
for Translation into Latin Prose. 12mo, 3s. 


‘(A LATIN-ENGLISH VOCABU- 


LARY, arranged according to Subjects and 
Etymology; with a Latin-English Dictionary to 
Phedrus, Cornelius Nepos, and Cesar's “ Gallic 
War.” 12mo, 3s 6d. 


THE STUDENTS LATIN 


GRAMMAR. By Wa. Smits, D.C.L., and Tune- 
PHILUS D. HALL. Post 8vo, 63. 


A SMALLER LATIN GRAM- 


KING EDWARD VI.’S FIRST 


LATIN BOOK. The Latin Accidence; including 
a Short Syntax and Prosody with an English 
Translation. 12mo, 2s 6d. 


KING EDWARD VI.’S LATIN 


GRAMMAR, for the use of Schools. 12mo, 3s 6d. 


OXENHAM’S ENGLISH NOTES 


for LATIN ELEGIACS; designed for Early Pro- 
ficients in the Art of Latin Versification. 12mo 
3s 6d. 


DR. WM. SMITH’S GREEK COURSE. 
INITIA GRACA, Part I A 


First Greek Course, containingGrammar, Delectus, 
Exercise Book, and Vocabularies, 12mo, 3s 6d. 


INITIA GRACA, Part II. A 


Reading Book; containing short Tales, Anecdotes, 
Fables, Mythology, and Grecian History. With a 
Lexicon. 12mo, ‘s 6d. 


INITIA GRACA, Part III, 


Greek Prose Composition; containing the Rules of 
Syntax, with copious Examples and Exercises, 
12mo, 3s 6d. 


The STUDENT'S GREEK GRAM- 


MAR. By Professor Curtivs and Ws. Sirs, 
LLD. Post 8vo, 6s. 


A SMALLER GREEK GRAM- 


MAR. Abridged from the above work. 12mo, 
3s 6d. 


ELUCIDATIONS of the 


STUDENT'S GREEK GRAMMAR. By Professor 
Curtivs. Translated, with the Author's sanction, 
by EVELYN Abbot. Post 8vo, 7s 6d. 


HUTTON’S PRINCIPIA GRACA. 


A First Greek Course. A Grammar, Delectus, and 
Exercise Book, with Vocabularies. 12mo, 3s 6d. 


MATTHIA’S GREEK GRAM- 


MAR. Abridged by BLOMFIELD, A New Edition, 
revised and enlarged by E. 8. Crooks, B.A. Post 
Svo, 4s. 


BUTTMANN’S LEXILOGUS: a 


Critical Examination of the Meaning and Etymo- 
logy of Passages in Greek Writers. Translated, 
with Notes, by FISHLAKE. 8vo, 12s, 


BUTTMANN’S CATALOGUE of 


IRREGULAR GREEK VERBS. With all the 
Tenses extant—their Formation, Meaning, and 
Usage. Translated, with Notes, by FISHLAKE and 
VENABLES. Post 8vo, 6s. 


LEATHES PRACTICAL 


HEBREW GRAMMAR. With an Appendix, con- 
taining the Hebrew text of Genesis i-vi, and 
Psalms i-vi. Grammatical Analysis and Vocabu- 
lary. Post 8vo, 7s 6d. 





MAR. Abridged from the above. 12mo, 3s 6d 








JOHN MURRAY, ALBEMARLE STREET. 
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NEW WORKS. 
IERNE: a Tale. By W. Srevart TReNcnH. 


Author of “ Realities of Irish Life.”” 2 vols. post 8yvo, price 21s. 


TANCRED ; or, the New Crusade. By the Right 


Crown Syo, 


Hon. B. DisRAELI, M.P. New Edition, complete in One Volume. 
price 6s. 


MEMORIALS of R. D. HAMPDEN, sometime 


Bishop of Hereford. Edited by his Daughter, HENRIETTA HAMPDEN. 8vo, 
with Portrait, price 12s. 


MEMOIR of G. E, L. COTTON, D.D., Bishop 


of Calcutta, and Metropolitan. With Selections from his Journals and Corre- 
spondence. Edited by Mrs. COTTON. 


8vo, with Portrait, price 18s. 
CONYBEARE and HOWSON’S LIFE 
EPISTLES of ST. PAUL. 
STUDENT'S EDITION, revised and condensed, with 46 Illustrations and Maps. 
1 vol. crown 8yvo, price 9s. 


INTERMEDIATE EDITION, with a Selection of Maps, Plates, and Woodcuts. 
2 vols, square crown 8vo, 31s 6d. 


LIBRARY EDITION, with all the Original Llustrations, Maps, Landscapes on 
Steel, Woodcuts, &c. 2 vols. 4to, 48s. 


and 


; “ > ag Ne ey 

GOD in HISTORY ; or, the Progress of Man’s 
Faith in the Moral Order of the World. By Baron BuNSEN. Translated by 
SUSANNA WINKWORTHE; with a Preface by Dean STANLEY. 3 vols. 8vo, 42s. 


HISTORY of CIVILIZATION in England, 


and France, Spain and Scotland. By HENRY THOMAS BUCKLE. Fifth Edition, 
with a complete INDEX. 3 vols, crown 8vo, 24s, 


HISTORY of ROME. 


English Edition, translated and revised by the Author. 
price 30s, 


HISTORY of ENGLAND, from the Earliest 
Times to the Year 1866. By C.D. YONGE. New Edition, revised and enlarged. 
Crown 8y¥o, price 7s 6d. 


HISTORY of ENGLAND, from the Accession 
of James = Second. By Lord MACAULAY. People’s Edition, in 4 vols. crown 
8vo, price 16s, 


HISTORY of ENGLAND, from the Fall of 


Wolsey to the Defeat of the Spanish Armada, By J. A. FRoupE, M.A, Cabinet 
Edition, in 12 yols. crown 8vo0, price £3 12s. 


A SYSTEM of LOGIC. By Joun Stuarr Mitt, 
Seventh Edition. 2 vols. 8vo, 25s. 


STEBBING’S ANALYSIS of MILL’S LOGIC. Second Edition. 
12mo, 3s 6d. 


KILLICK’S STUDENT’S HANDBOOK of MILL’S LOGIC. 


Crown 8vo, 3s 6d, 


M‘CULLOCH’S DICTIONARY of COMMERCE 
New Edition, with Supplement to the Present Date by HUGH G. Rgip. 8vo, 
price 63s. The SUPPLEMENT separately, price 2s 6d. 


The PLAYGROUND of EUROPE. By Leste 


STEPHEN, late President of the Alpine Club, Post 8vo, with Frontispiece and 
Vignette by E. Whymper. 


The SUN: Ruler, Light, Fire, and Life of the 


Planetary System. By R. A. Proctor, F.R.A.S. Crown 8vo, with 10 Plates 
(7 coloured) and 107 Drawings on Wood, I4s. [On Monday next. 


By Wruetm Inve. 
Vols. I. and II. 8yo, 


[Nearly ready. 


STRANGE DWELLINGS: a Description of 


the Habitations of Animals, abridged from ‘‘ Homes without Hands.” By the 
Rev. J.G. Woop, M.A., F.L.S. With numerous Woodcut Illustrations. Crown 
8vo0, price 7s 6d. 


EAST and WEST. Edited by the Countess 


SpeNceR. Reprinted from Fraser's Magazine, with an Appendix. Crown 
8vo, price 6s. 


SUNDAY OCCUPATION : a Series of Questions 
on Scripture History. By THOMAS GRIBBLE, Author of “Judged by his Words,” 
&e. Feap. 8vo, 3s 6d. 


The PUBLIC SCHOOL LATIN GRAMMAR, 


for the use of Schools, Colleges, and Private Students. Edited, with the same 
sanction, by the Editor of the Public School Latin Primer. 12m6, price és. 


ALGEBRA and TRIGONOMETRY. By the 


Rev. W. N. GriFFin. (Being the Fourth Work of the New Series of Text- 
Books of Science, Mathematical and Physical, edited by Professor T. M. GOODEVE, 
M.A.) Small 8yo, price 3s 6d. 


London: LONGMANS, GREEN, READER, and DYER. 


a 
MR. BENTLEY'S NEW BOOKs. 





The THIRD and CORRECTED EDITION of 


the LIFE of VISCOUNT PALMERSTON. With Selections fr is Di 
By the Right Hon. Sir Henry LYTton Bove” Diatiea 
2 vols. 8vo, with fine Portrait, price 30s. ‘a BoLwen, G.CB, 


The RECOVERY of JERUSALEM: an Account 


of the Recent Excavations and Discoveries in the Holy City 
WILSON, R.E., and Captain WARREN, R.E. With an Introductory Cue seat 
Dean STANLEY. Demy 8yo, with 50 Illustrations, 21s, Pier by 


“The first great contribution made to the Christian world b ; 
Exploration Fund—a magnificent return for the money which they nae Palestine 


and expended. Almost every page tempts us to quotation.”"—7he National pera 


TRAVELS in the AIR: a Popular Account of 


Balloon Voyages and Ventures; with Recent Attempts to Accom i 
Navigation of the Air. By J. GLAISHER, of the Royal Observat Diish the 
Royal 8vo, with 132 Illustrations, 25s. . maeeeteey, Cena, 


and Correspondence. 
M.P. 


‘All who are interested—and who is not,—in balloon adventure e 
than read Mr. Glaisher’s book...... It is adorned with excellent Sevan beter 
senting many startling predicaments, magniticent cloud effects, &. It is fall ot 
amusing anecdotes; and the book contains a happy mixture of science and po) te 
ae, which, added to its opportune appearance, is sure to command uccere," 
imes, f 


The LIFE and LETTERS of the Rev. RICHARD 


HARRIS BARHAM (Author of the “ Ingoldsby Legends "), including his 
Unpublished Poetical Miscellanies. By his Son. the Rey. R. H. Dattox 
BARHAM. 2 vols. large crown 8yo, with Portrait, 21s. ’ 


“The book is as bright a one as we have often read. Mr. Barham was not only 
witty himself, but he associated with wits. The consequence is, that we haye an 
abundance of good stories, and Mr. Barham goes out of his way to fetch a story 
when it seems worth the bringing. We not only have stories of Hook and Cannon 
but stories told by Hook and Cannon, and thus the book is agreeably desultory and 
chatty, as such books should be.”"—/all Mall Gazette. 


A LIFE of ADVENTURE: an Autobiography, 


By Colonel OTTO CorvVIN. 3 vols. crown 8yo, 31s 6d. 


“Three more fascinating volumes than these have seldom appeared. They haye 
all the attractions of a stirring work of fiction. yet they contain nothing that cannot 
be authenticated beyond all doubt. Page after page might be quoted in proof of 
the readable character of these adventures."—Duaily News, 


LONDON: its CELEBRATED CHARACTERS 
and PLACES. From 1413 to the Present Time. By J. HENrAGE Jesse, Author 
of “ The Life of George the Third,” “ Memoirs of the Court of the Stuarts,” &, 
3 vols. large crown Svo, 31s 6d. 





“Mr. Jesse's volumes sparkle with curious fact and gossip of the first water, His 
style is bright and easy; his book is not the least dry or ponderous, and from first 
to last maintaius a continuous and pleasant flow of personal and local anecdote,”"~ 
Times. 


\ 7 T 74 . >: 

CONFIDENTIAL LETTERS of the Right Hon. 
WILLIAM WICKHAM to the BRITISH GOVERNMENT, from 1794. Inelud- 
ing Original Letters of the Archduke Charles, Louis X VILI., Charles X., Duc 
d'Enghien, George Canning, Duke of Portland, Lord Whitworth, and Field- 
Marshal Suworow. Edited by his Grandson, WILLIAM WICKHAM. 2 vols, 8vo, 
with Portraits of the Right Hon. William Wickham and Field-Marshal Suworow 
from Original Pictures. 30s, 

THE TIMES.—“ These volumes have much historical value, and will be read with 

interest at the present juncture, for they throw fresh light on the internal history 

of one of the mightiest crises in the affairs of Europe.” 


The MARVELS of the HEAVENS. From the 


French of FLAMMARION. By Mrs. LockYer, Translator of “The Heavens,” 
Crown 8vo, with numerous Illnstrations, 5s. 


The HEAVENS: an Illustrated Handbook of 


Popular Astronomy. By AMEDEE GUILLEMIN. Edited by J. NonmAN LOCKYER, 
F.R.A.S. A New and Cheaper Edition, demy 8vo, with 200 Illustrations, 10s 64 


FOUR POPULAR NOVELS, AT ALL LIBRARIES. 
The LIFE GUARDSMAN. By Hven ©M. 


WALMSLEY, Author of “The Chasseur d'Afrique,” &c. 3 vols. crown 8yo. 


A CAST for a CROWN. 3 vols. 


“It is decidedly clever in its way; and contains more dramatic situations than 
we ever found in three volumes before.” —Specta‘or. 
“A highly dramatic story.”"—Athenxum. 


BITTER is the RIND. 


“Breezie Langton.” 3 vols. 


BESSY RANE. By 


Mrs. Henry Woop, 
Author of “ East Lynne,” &. 3 vols. 


“Here is a perfectly enchanting novel. The plot is arranged with marvellous 
skill, and the characters are lifelike and natural. In no character has Mrs. W 
been more successful than in that of Mrs. Noah. We advise our readers to study 
the book carefully themselves. Rarely will they meet with a work in which the 
plot is so skilfully planned, the shades of character delineated with such graphic 
power, aud where the interest is so evenly sustained."—John Bull. 


sy the Author of 






Also, immediately. 


KING, “by the GRACE of GOD”; a Story of 


the Days of Cromwell. By JuLIUS RODENBERG. 3 vols. crown Syo. 


RICHARD BENTLEY, New Burlington Street. 





——EE 











LonvoN: Printed by Joun CAMPBELL, of No. 1 Wellington Street, in the Precinct of the Savoy, Strand, in the County of Middlesex, at 18 Exeter Stroet, Strand: 
and Published by him at the “SPECTATOR” Office, No. 1 Wellington Strect, Strand, aforesaid, Saturday, February 4, 1571. 
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